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A SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES FOR GRADES 3 TO 6 


MAKES clear to the pupil geographic in IMPRESSES the pupil with the mary 
fluences in our daily life, our inheritanc: modern industry, important  inventio 


from the past, the interdependence of socia! transportation, communication 
groups. agriculture 


OUR WAYS 
OF 
LIVING 


WILSON, WILSON, ERB, AND OTHERS 
QUICKENS the pupil’s appreciation of tl GIVES the pupil an 


arts, of the value of education, the social other people, inspires ideals o 
effects of science, the great importance of desire f{¢ 
sound government 
The series may be used iS i basal course n the soc il st lies Or aS a means Of correlatu 
geography, history, and civics Its entertaining story form and fresh, graphic pic 
give great vitatit ind cnarm 
WAYS OF LIVING IN MANY LANDS... 
WHERE OUR WAYS OF LIVING COME FRO\M 
LIVING IN THE AGE OF MACHINES... 
RICHER WAYS OF LIVING 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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CHECK V 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS TO COMPLETE THE TERM! 
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FILING CABINETS LIBRARY MATERIALS MAPS AND GLOBES 
STORAGE CABINETS BLACKBOARDS STAPLING MACHINES 
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PASTE ERASERS 

FLAGS SCISSORS 
NOTEBOOK FILLERS PAPERS REPORT CARDS 
HEKTOGRAPHS PENCILS RECORD FORMS 
HEKTO. WORKBOOKS TABLETS RECORD BINDERS 


We Can Give You Immediate Shipment From Louisville Stock 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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EASTERN STATE 


- - e TEACHERS COLLEGE ... 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


1938 SPRING TERM 


Opens April 4. 
Last day to register for full load—April 6. 
Last day to register for credit—April 9. 


Class schedules are now available. 


Third Annual High School Day—Friday, May 6 


Ninth Annual Dramatic Tournament—May 5-6 


Tournament open to all high schools. 
Under the direction of Miss Pearl] Buchanan. 


For information write 


H.L. DONOVAN, PRESIDENT 
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who are celebrating One Hundred 
Years of Progress in Education. We SERIES 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Intersession 


SUMMER June 6—June 18 


SESSION Regular Terms 
June 20—July 26 
OF July 26—August 27 


1938 Eight Weeks’ Chemistry Term 
June 6—July 30 


TO HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


ARE YOU * * * 
SEARCHING FOR A SOUND INTERPRETATION OF MODERN EDUCATION? 
Dr. Boyd H. Bode, brilliant analyst of contemporary education, gives the Intersession 
course, Philosophy of Education. 
ANXIOUS OVER A GROUP OF PROBLEM BOYS AND GIRLS? 
Courses in this field include Clinical Psychology by Dr. Mabel Fernald, Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory of the Cincinnati Public Schools, and Psychology of Adjust- 
ment, by Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, DePauw University. 
REMAKING A COURSE OF STUDY? 
A basic course on the curriculum, and specific courses on several school subjects; Dr. 
G. H. Reavis, newly appointed Director of Curriculum in the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
on the faculty. 
NEEDING EXPERT ADVICE ON THE TEACHING OF MUSIC? 
Mabelle Glenn gives a week of intensive work on Developing Musicality; other courses 
to help classroom teachers and music specialists fit music into the regular program of 
the school. 
WANTING TO VITALIZE THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM? 
A large group of courses on current problems in America and throughout the world 
are offered by the social science departments. 
WORKING OUT A PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? 
The work of the Cincinnati Employment Center is studied in an intensive course survey- 
ing all aspects of guidance. 
TRYING TO USE MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS EFFECTIVELY ? 
Dr. Lorin Thompson, test specialist and Director of the Employment Center, gives basic 
work in this field, supplemented by other courses. 
Summer season of grand opera—dormitories—new Student Union and commons—helpful 
guidance in working out degree programs. For illustrated booklet and complete catalogue, send 
your name and address on the margin of this page to— 








Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . 


Legislation 


Us TO THIs TIME there has 
been no legislation passed by the current 
session which materially affects the public 
schools. Several bills, 41 in all, have been 
introduced which, if enacted, would have 
made great change in school administra- 
tion. One of these was the bill providing 
for the popular election of county super- 
intendents. This proposal has come up 
every legislative year since the present law 
became effective. It has always failed 
either by lack of support or veto. This 
year, however, it has been defeated twice, 
the second rejection coming as the result 
of irregular proceedings which reflected 
little credit on any who were concerned. 


The proposal for popular election of 
county superintendents has not sufficient 
merit and is unsound in principle, but it 
will become the law before long unless 
we work out some plan to prevent the 
abuses of the present system. The K. E. 
A. will go a long way to support a teacher 
when she is right or a superintendent 
when he is being imposed upon, or a prin- 
ciple which is just, or a program which is 
worthy, but the K. E. A. cannot maintain 
its self-respect and at the same time de- 
fend such reprehensible procedure as that 
involved in making assessments on teach- 
ers for carrying on a campaign for elec- 
tion of board members, dismissing schools 
that teachers may solicit votes, compelling 
teachers to pay a fee for board-member 
votes, and many other things which are 
beneath the dignity of a teacher. 


The K. E. A. will not stultify itself by 
condoning conduct which smacks of ditty 
politics. It has a perfect right to engage 
in the legitimate business of urging atten. 
tion to legislation and giving information 
on technical matters for the aid of legis. 
lators in proposals concerning education, 
but it has no right to allow its members 
to prostitute its good name to unworthy 
purposes. The K. E. A. must stand before 
the public with its escutcheon of honor 
unblemished and members who ruthlessly 
violate this code of ethics should quietly 
retire from its roster. 


Another proposal which attracted much 
attention was a bill which proposed to 
reduce local school tax thirty cents on 
each one hundred dollars worth of prop- 
erty and levy a thirty cent tax on real 
estate which would be collected and cov- 
ered in to the State treasury for distribu- 
tion on a per capita basis. 


This bill was not conceived or initiated 
by the K. E. A., but by a group of legisla- 
tors who sought to relieve the districts of 
the State where school terms are short and 
teachers salaries are low. The purpose 
was a laudable one, and aimed at the solu- 
tion of one of our most difficult problems. 


After a careful analysis of the terms of 
the bill it was found that it only partially 
accomplished its objectives. Its terms 
would have materially benefited a great 
number of districts, but would also have 
done irreparable injury to a great number. 
Many of the districts in which the applica- 
tion of the law would have wrought ad- 
versely are the same districts which for 
many years have been contributing gen- 
erously to the support of less fortunate 
areas. On the other hand many of the 
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districts which would have fared hand- 
smely under the bill are not doing nearly 
so much for themselves as they can do 
under the present law. These, with many 
other inequalities, brought about a divi- 
sion of opinion and consequently a divi- 
sion of support as a result of which the 
bill failed of enactment. 


The consideration of this bill focused 
attention again upon the great problem 
of inequality in the matter of school sup- 
port. Many counties are not able under 
the present system to maintain an ade- 
quate program of education even when 
they have made fair assessments and have 
levied the maximum of taxes. This is a 
deplorable condition and should challenge 
the attention of all who are interested in 
a fair chance for every child. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association should make 
this its chief objective in the next bien- 
nium. This will be no simple undertak- 
ing. It will involve the revamping of the 
taxing program of the State and will 
necessitate a study by competent persons 
of the whole business of property values, 
assessments, levies, tax sources, inequal- 
ities now existing, and many other factors. 


If we approach this big problem intel- 
ligently and with open minds we will be 
able to present to the State of Kentucky 
a program which it can afford to follow 
and which will constitute a long range 
procedure upon which succeeding genera- 
tions can build. But it will take united 
effort and unselfish determination to sacti- 
fice and serve. 


Other bills were largely concerned with 
minor details, some of them showing a 
tather pathetic reversion to the old order, 
some of them crass efforts on the part of 
callous individuals to gain some selfish 
advantage at the expense of childhood, 
but most of them dealing with some petty 


detail that should have been intrusted to 
a state board of education. 


The major legislative effort sponsored 
by the K. E. A. is the Teacher Retirement 
system. The Governor has promised to 
include it in his call for a special session 
the first of March, and has also promised 
to assist in securing its passage. If this 
all works out as it is planned, we shall 
have a system in operation within two 
years, which is a record equaled by no 
state in the Union. 


Hotels and the K.E. A. 


Cus K. E. A. CONVENTION 
is the largest body that assembles in 
Louisville. There will probably be more 
than seven thousand teachers in attend- 
ance at the April meeting. This vast 
throng taxes the hotel facilities of the city 
to the utmost. Even now the three largest 
hotels have reached their capacity in reser- 
vations, and can not accept more. The 
numerous other hotels will have their 
limit reached within a few days. 


The hotel men’s association has been 
having meetings to try to work out plans 
to handle the crowds of guests. A cen- 
tral bureau has been set up and all re- 
quests for reservations sent to any hotel 
whose capacity has been reached, will be 
turned over to the bureau which in turn 
will try to find space and notify the ap- 
plicant. 


Louisville is anxious to show every 
courtesy to visiting teachers and will en- 
deavor to provide accommodations for all 
who apply. 
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The teachers themselves can assist 
greatly in solving the problem of rooms 
by agreeing to share a room with another 
person. If teachers would consent to 
sharing rooms the hotels could accommo- 
date several hundred more guests. 

Teachers should be considerate of the 
hotel management. Late applicants for 
rooms cannot expect their requests to be 
met. The fact that we teachers spend a 
day or two out of each year in a hotel does 
not earn for us special consideration. 
There are hundreds of people who spend 
most of their time in hotels. They too 
must have consideration. 

Teachers can help the K. E. A. and 
help the hotels by sharing rooms and by 
filing applications for rooms in advance of 
their arrival in Louisville. 


Notice 


RN EGISTRATION HEADQUARTERS 
for K. E. A. will be in the Exhibit Room 
at Columbia Hall, two blocks from the 
Brown Hotel, on Fourth Street, instead of 
Memorial Auditorium as heretofore. 

If all teachers will register early and 
secure admission badges there will be no 
necessity for the long waiting lines. 

Registration will begin early on Wed- 
nesday, April 13th. 

Members whose dues are paid before 
coming to Louisville will need only to 
procure the badge for identification at the 
doors. Those whose dues are not paid in 
advance of the meeting will need to pro- 
cure both the membership card and the 
badge before admission to the sessions. 

Books and school equipment will be on 
display in the same hall in which regis- 
tration will be held. 
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IF and AND 


Je YOU neglect 
To do the right 
And gain your ends 
By selfish means 
You'll find success 
A fleeting thing. 
No short-cut way 
Will lead to goals 
That long endure, 
And ill won gain 
Will turn to loss 
More bitter still 
Than that which comes 
To those who fail. 
If you would rise 
Above the herd 
Of human kind 
You'll have to win 
The herd’s support, 
And this you do 
By dealing right 
With every one 
And using power 
To help along 
That other man 
Whom fortune gave 
No vantage place. 
You help yourself 
By helping him 
And thus you rise 
“On stepping stones 
Of your dead self 
To higher things.” 

W. P. K. 


4 T IS THE PRIVILEGE of 
knowledge to speak, and it is the privilege 
of wisdom to listen—Oliver Wendell 

: Holmes. 
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General K. E. A. Program 


April 13°16, 1938 


Wednesday Evening, April 13 


The opening event of the program for the 
kK. E. A. will be the pageant depicting 100 
years of progress in public education in 
Kentucky. 

This pageant will be the most colorful pro- 
duction of its kind ever presented in the State 
of Kentucky. It is being directed by Miss Eva 
T. Mason, Mr. Sam Noe, and Mr. G. L. 
Crutcher, with the assistance of a large group 
of members of the Louisville Educational As- 
sociation. 


| Thursday Morning, April 14 


9:00- 9:30—Music: Murray State Teachers 
College. 

9:30- 9:35—INVOCATION. 

9:35— 9:55—-ADpDREsS: Superintendent N. O. 
Kimbler, President Kentucky 
Education Association. 

10:00-10:45—“‘SOME PRINCIPLES IN THE 
STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION:” 
Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

10:55-11:40-—““THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN A GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM:” 
Dr. W. W. Patty, Professor of 
Education and Director of Phys- 
ical Welfare Training Dept., 
Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


Thursday Afternoon, April 14 


1:30—Courier-Journal Spelling Bee. 


Thursday Evening, April 14 


8:30- 8:35—INVOCATION: Dr. Walter I. 
Munday, Pastor, First M. E. 
Church, South, Henderson, Ky. 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth & Kentucky Streets 
Louisville 


8:35— 8:55—“WHAT THEN. E. A. Is DoING 
FOR EDUCATION:” Mr. S. D. 
Shankland, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


9:00-10:00—AppREss: Senator Josh Lee, 
United States Senator from 
Oklahoma. 


Friday Morning, April 15 


9:00— 9:30—Music: Morehead String Quar- 
tette. Mr. Keith Davis, Director. 


9:30— 9:35—INVOCATION: Rev. George 
Swan, Pastor, Christian Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

9:35-10:35—"“THE SINO-JAPANESE CON- 
FuIcT:” Dr. NO Yong Park, 
Chicago. 


10:40—-11:40—“YouTH SPEAKS:” Miss Willie 


A. Lawson, Executive Secretary, 
Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Friday Evening, April 15 


8:00— 8:05—INVOCATION. 


8:05— 8:35—-ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA: Mr. 
Lynn Thayer, Director. 


8:35— 9:05—‘“EDUCATION IN THE WORLD 
PicTURE:” Mr. W. P. King, 
Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association. 


9:05— 9:50—‘“ON ADJUSTING POLITICS TO 
EDUCATION:” Senator Tom V. 
Smith, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Role of the School in 


Character Education 


, F WE, as the poet 
said, are a part of all that we survey, then 
all that we survey is a part of us, and 
through this integration we form our 
philosophy of life, which is the basis of 
our conclusions regarding life itself. This 
philosophy, modified by our conscious 
and unconscious analyses of our observa- 
tions, can never be static so long as we 
remain mentally alive. With each new 
experience our point of view changes 
correspondingly. 

In recognition of this fact, modern defi- 
nitions of education do not narrow the 
meaning of the term to that intellectual 
development which comes through order- 
ed processes of instruction. Education 
today embraces all development and 
growth as modified and changed through 
experience. We have come to think of 
the individual with reference to two rela- 
tionships: first, the individual as a per- 
son with responsibilities, rights, and 
privileges to be exercised by himself 
alone; second, the individual as a member 
of society in which he shares responsibili- 
ties, rights, and privileges in common 
with his fellow men. 

We have learned—or should have 
learned—through long accumulated rec- 
ords of past activities that certain re- 
sponses to recognized stimuli are more 
to be desired than other responses. We 
have also learned that what have been 
individual responsibilities, rights, and 
privileges may become the responsibilities, 
rights, and privileges of the group, and 
vice versa. 
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By T. O. HALL 
Greenville, Kentucky 


No change in childhood’s early hour 
Nor storm that raged nor thought that ran 
But makes a track upon the clay 

That slowly hardens into man. 


It is one of the vital problems of edu. 
cation to learn to determine the line of 
cleavage between the individual as an in. 
dividual and the individual as a member 
of society, and to recognize at all times the 
position of this line as it changes with 
the increasing complexities of human 
relationships. 

Our schools seek as scientifically as 
possible to determine what influences 
should be brought to bear upon the stu- 
dent to enable him to maintain the proper 
balance between the individual as such 
and the individual as a part of society. 
We say that a person is of good character 
if he develops to a high degree his per- 
sonal talents, and if he measures up to the 
standard set by society in his adjustment 
to society itself. A homespun definition 
of character education might be “life 
fully lived, properly responsive to itself 
and to society.” 

Since every experience of the individual 
contributes to his education, it must be 
recognized that those experiences not con- 
sciously created have a great deal to do 
with the making of what we call character. 
Our schools are organized efforts from an 
administrative and instructional _ stand- 
point to bring about through scientific 
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means artificial experiences which will aid 
the pupil in forming good character. Very 
often our “artificial experiences” are so 
unreal that their artificiality is recognized 
by the pupil, and desirable results do 
not obtain. The more closely our schools 
follow actual life in the creation of situa- 
tions bringing experiences to the child, 
the more fully will our schools realize the 
purposes for which they exist, and the 
more nearly will they justify the expendi- 
tures of time, sacrifice, and money. 


I have never been able to think that 
desirable results might be obtained in 
our schools by making character educa- 
tion a subject in the program of studies 
to be recited at certain periods of the day 
just as mathematics or physics are recited. 
Character education should have a defi- 
nite place in every recitation. One of the 
more desirable traits of character, honesty, 
can be taught incidentally, and more 
effectively, in solving a problem of mathe- 
matics orf running an experiment in 
physics. 

How often have we seen well-trained 
teachers expend, day after day, their 
energies and abilities instructing the sub- 
ject matter of a particular lesson without 
the realization that the knowledge gained 
by the pupils in recitation can be bene- 
ficial to them only as it may directly or 
indirectly help them more successfully to 
meet situations in which they must soon 
find themselves. Of course, no one would 
wish or expect the teacher to cite all the 
instances in which the lesson may be 
translated into life experiences; yet the 
teacher should always be aware that what- 
ever knowledge the pupils may derive 
from any subject will be of value to them 
only as that knowledge becomes a part 
of their philosopy of life. 


Hartshorne says, “The school, if it is 
to contribute positively to the child’s 


character, must afford him opportunities 
to function, and whatever of character 
may result from schooling will be in- 
timately associated with the activities in- 
volved.” If this is true, the subject taught 
as an isolated unit will contribute little 
or nothing toward character. If character, 
as George A. Coe says, grows by fulfilling 
one’s function in a social group, then 
our schools have the glorious privilege 
of evolving natural and attractive activi- 
ties in which the pupils may participate 
and become able to determine their own 
places in the social group and to be happy 
in those places. 


One great educational philosopher says 
that the problem of moral education is 
to redirect traits. An illustration of a 
redirection of traits is found in this true 
story of a Girls’ Reserve club in a Ken- 
tucky high school. In this organization 
one of the leaders was a Jewish girl, be- 
longing to one of the oldest and most de- 
vout Jewish families in that community. 
Her participation and leadership in the 
Girls’ Reserve was a result of the change 
of emphasis under the direction of the 
faculty sponsor, from a catechetical study 
of the basic tenets of the organization to 
activities involving types of service which 
effectively realized the club’s aims. Thus 
the sponsor by her wisdom was able 
through this change of emphasis to com- 
bine Jew and Gentile in a service which 
has had an inestimable influence for good 
in the lives of the members of the club. 
In so doing she did not offend the tre- 
ligious beliefs of either Jew or Gentile. 
It represented a successful effort in char- 
acter education for this Jewish girl to be- 
come president of the Girls’ Reserve and 
sing “Follow the Gleam” and lead in 
chanting the Lord’s Prayer, while the 
other girls enthusiastically supported her 
as their president. 
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In our own high school in recognition of 
the value of religion in character educa- 
tion, we set aside thirty minutes each 
Tuesday morning and invited the five 
ministers of our town to talk to the stu- 
dents on moral topics. One minister had 
the twelfth grade, another the eleventh, 
another the tenth, another the ninth, and 
another the seventh and eighth. Attend- 
ance at these group meetings was strictly 
voluntary. Pupils were not required even 
to be at school on these mornings until 
the first class period, since these discus- 
sions were held at an activity period pre- 
ceding classes. More than one-half of the 
entire student body attended these meet- 
ings regularly, and practically none 
dropped out. The most tangible and im- 


mediate result in the school was indicate 
by a higher moral tone and an increase 
interest in biblical history. We were ip. 
formed that a marked increase in church 
attendance was noted also. 

However, the greatest single influence 
in character education in the school is the 
teacher. We may have all that is modem 
in equipment, buildings, texts, and other 
facilities for learning, but if our teacher 
do not represent those ideals to be sought 
in character education, very little character 
building will come through our schools, 
Pupils will not have respect for public 
property, will not be honest, industrious, 
co-operative, religious, nor interested in 
school activities unless they see these 
qualities in their “‘ideal teacher.” 





County Board of Education 


f RIOR TO 1908 we had 


no county school district in Kentucky. We 
had no county board of education, no 
county high school, no county school tax. 
The Sullivan Act of that year (bill spon- 
sored by Honorable Jere Sullivan of Rich- 
mond) created county districts, changing 
local districts into sub-districts. So prone 
are we to be traditional and local in our 
thinking that some county superintendents 
when off guard still call these local school 
units school districts. The first form of 
county board of education was derived 
from new units called educational divi- 
sions, and was ex officio, as was the state 
board of education at that time. This 
county board could not elect its teacher 
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or even its executive officer (the superin- 
tendent) but it could cause school taxes 
to be levied, and could spend these taxes 
for common school buildings and equip- 
ment and for county high schools. The 
county high school idea was readily ac- 
cepted and saved the Sullivan Act from 
repeal in a succession of Legislatures. 
Before our present constitution was 
adopted (1892), the Legislature could 
grant charters to special districts, and did 
so in every regular session for many years. 
The new constitution forbids this kind of 
special legislation. So when it was 
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adopted general laws were passed (1) 
juthorizing the continuance of existing 
special charter districts, (2) creating city 
districts embracing such cities of the first 
four classes as did not have special charter 
districts, and (3) providing procedure for 
setting up and operating graded common 
school districts in communities not having 
such cities. In 1920 there were above 
three hundred eighty special charter, city, 
and graded common school districts, rel- 
atively centers of leadership and wealth, 
withdrawn from the counties for school 
purposes, leaving the county districts desti- 
tute of leadership and taxable wealth, and 
discredited with a weak form of ex officio 
county board that did not have power to 
levy more than a thirty-cent tax or author- 
ity to elect its own superintendent and 
teachers for its schools. 

This was the situation when George 
Colvin came to the State Superintendency. 
He sought to organize a system that 
would serve the rural children as well as 
the city system served the city children. 
He was convinced that it should be done 
through an efficient county district admin- 
istered by a county board of education 
endowed with the revenues and powers 
needed to carry its policies into effect. 
Laws were accordingly passed to provide 
for the election by the county district at 
large of a county board of education with 
increased revenues and power to choose 
its superintendent and teachers and build 
up its system of schools. 


We had become used to city boards of 
education with the power necessary to be 
good boards, but we had never had such a 
board for our rural schools. And we have 
been very slow to accept it in our thinking. 
The favorite attack has been to deprive 
it of the power to choose its superintend- 
ent, and have him elected politically. The 
struggle around this issue has been the 


most dramatic struggle in the history of 
education in Kentucky. A popular-elec- 
tion-of-superintendent bill was offered at 
the next regular session of the Legisla- 
ture (in 1922), passed the House with 
82 votes, and lost by a tie vote in the 
Senate, the issue decided by Lieutenant 
Governor Ballard in favor of the County 
Board of Education. In the 1924 Legisla- 
ture the bill passed the House with 66 
votes, and hung in the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee. In 1926 it passed both House 
and Senate and was vetoed by Governor 
Fields. Never till 1932 did it become a 
law, when it went to the Court of Appeals 
and was declared unconstitutional. In 
the 1934 session it was offered as an 
amendment to the Code, and lost in the 
House with 47 votes for it. Its last ap- 
pearance was in 1938, when it was tabled 
in the House by vote of 62 to 35. 


The proposal to weaken county school 
administration by taking this power from 
the county board of education feeds upon 
dissatisfaction with county superintend- 
ents’ procedures, which are said to be 
irregular in some of the counties. These 
irregularities include unethical practices 
in county board elections and in a few 
instances collection of funds from teachers 
—from colored teachers more than from 
white. These irregularities should be 
emphatically rebuked and corrected. But 
there is no one who will even claim that 
the popular election plan will correct 
these irregularities, it will inevitably tend 
to aggravate them. 


It is through the city boards of educa- 
tion that we hope to maintain and im- 
prove school service for our city children, 
and it is through the county boards of 
education that we hope to maintain and 
improve school service for our rural 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Financial Accounting 
of Extra-Curricular Activities 


On the Secondary School Level 


. All OPPORTUNITIES, as 


well as the obligations, of our present- 
day secondary schools are varied and 
numerous. The public is actually pour- 
ing its millions of dollars into this school 
for the chief purpose of making better 
citizens. This idea of social training has 
produced many worthwhile problems for 
the administration which were unheard of 
in the early Latin grammar school of 
1635. 

The secondary school principal of to- 
day, in co-operation with his teaching 
staff, must face the problem of financing 
various types of extra-curricular activities. 
The writer believes that most of them 
should be intra-curricular activities, and 
provided for by the school similarly to 
biology, typewriting, or English, but since 
this plan is not followed, the principal 
must generally shoulder the major re- 
sponsibility of having these activities 
financed. P. W. Terry says that the an- 
nual cost of extra-curricular activities in 
the median high school is $2,967. The 
per pupil cost in our public secondary 
schools for the support of these pupil 
activities ranges from $2.14 to $6.58. 

The extra-curricular activities in our 
secondary schools include a large number 
of varied organizations. Mr. Terry made 
a study of approximately one thousand 
activities in eighty-two different schools 
and found that twenty-nine per cent was 


athletics, twenty-two per cent was music, : 


and fifteen per cent was dramatics and 
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forensics. The other one-third of the 
activities include such organizations as 
clubs of numerous descriptions, participa- 
tion in school government, and publica. 
tions. 


The publications are usually classified 
as newspapers, handbooks, magazines, and 
annuals. Probably the most desirable 
of the four is the newspaper, but it is 
usually considered too expensive except 
in the larger schools. The school paper 
can be a valuable asset in the community, 
as it may be an effective means of creat- 
ing the right spirit and arousing pride and 
loyalty which are essential in the securing 
of solidarity. H.D. Myers said, ‘‘as the 
school has advanced along democratic 
lines, and the idea of creating a schooi 
consciousness has spread, the promotion 
of publications and the art of publicity 
have developed as civic builders and com- 
munity boosters.” Too, the school may 
influence the adults in their choice of 
reading as well as the high school pupils. 
Mr. Peffer said, “what engages those in 
the field of adult education is not those 
few who cannot read but the millions 
who can read, and read what they do,” 
such as is generally displayed at a typical 
news stand. 

The extra-curricular activities are com- 
posed very largely of the social aspects of 
the secondary school. This idea may be 
regarded as a phase of progressive educa- 
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tion. In speaking of this kind of educa- 
tion Doctor Dewey said, ‘Education may 
be defined as a process of continuous re- 
construction of experiences with the pur- 
pose of widening and deepening its social 
content, while at the same time, the indi- 
vidual gains control of the methods in- 
volved.” Cox and Langfitt classify the 
aims of a modern school as the reconstruc- 
tion of vital experiences through self-dis- 
cipline and intelligent reflection. The 
thought expressed by these three gentle- 
men can be carried out admirably through 
extra-curricular activities. 


The pupils should be trained as much 
as possible in the administration and par- 
ticipation of the finances of these activi- 
ties. Why not provide instruction in the 
essential skills and sound ideals as well 
as needs of the community concerning 
the handling of public money? The two 
important considerations to be kept in 
mind in working out a good financial sys- 
tem are: (1) That a number of the most 
capable pupils should be trained to serve 
in positions of financial leadership, and 
(2) the entire student body should be 
given an understanding of financial ac- 
counting that is sufficient to enable them 
to distinguish readily between sound and 
unsound methods of handling public 
funds. 


The two methods employed in the han- 
dling of finances for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities ate the decentralized and the cen- 
tralized. The former plan has been used 
chiefly in the past, but it is being rapidly 
teplaced by the centralized plan. The old 
procedure tended to encourage loose 
handling of school funds which indirectly 
invited the crooked handling of this 
money. It has not been uncommon for 
the school to be in disrepute regarding 
this fact. The principal should be held 
accountable for any haphazard or unbusi- 


ness-like methods in the raising, caring 
for, and disbursing of school funds. Jeal- 
ousies and complaints from within and 
without the school will become evident 
if the finance is not operated in a busi- 
ness-like manner. Pupils are embryonic 
citizens and should not be needlessly and 
unduly tempted by a careless financial 
system, but they should receive expert 
training in the raising and expending of 
such school funds. 

The money raised by public school or- 
ganizations is public or semi-public funds. 
In order to prevent the possibility of 
criticism of those m charge of this money, 
to protect the pupils against temptation, 
and to teach them business-like methods 
and the sacredness of public trust funds, 
an efficient and uniform system of ac- 
counting should be adopted by all second- 
ary schools. ‘The method which the 
writer wishes to emphasize in solving this 
financial problem is called the centralized 
or general treasurer plan. Mr. Terry 
gives some of the major features of this 
plan as: (1) A specially qualified and 
bonded member of the faculty who acts 
as general treasurer; (2) a single bank 
account for the school, subject only to 
the order of the general treasurer; (3) 
frequent statements rendered by the gen- 
eral treasurer to all organizations show- 
ing the status of their accounts; (4) yearly 
publication of the accounting of the 
books; (5) a suitable system of account- 
ing to which all who participate are 
trained to conform under the supervision 
of the general treasurer; and (6) a pupil 
treasurer for each organization whose 
duties include collecting and receipting 
funds, depositing same with the general 
treasurer, presenting properly signed req- 
uisitions, and keeping the books pre- 
scribed by his organization. 


There should be a general finance com- 
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mittee, either appointed or elected, that 
would have general supervision of the 
financial affairs of the pupil activities. 
Mr. H. C. McKown says that this com- 
mittee should be composed of both faculty 
members and students. Such a commit- 
tee may be appointed by the principal un- 
til it begins to function effectively, but 
emphasis should be placed on the election 
of pupils to this committee. The prin- 
cipal should serve as ex officio member. 
Its special duties would be: (1) To ex- 
amine and adjust the budgets presented 
by the various school organizations; (2) 
to prepare a general budget for the 
school; and (3) to suggest the sources 
and means for raising this budget. 

Mr. E. K. Fretwell gives the following 
advantages for the budgetary control: 
(1) It will require all extra-curricular 
activities to organize on a business basis 
and follow well understood business 
methods; (2) it requires activities to live 
within their income; (3) it tends to de- 
velop a better balanced extra-curricular 
program; (4) it tends to encourage 
worthy but non-revenue-producing activi- 
ties by providing for them; (5) it con- 
serves the time and energy of the prin- 
cipal, teachers, and pupils by eliminating 
many ‘drives to raise money; and (6) it 
prevents the raiding of the financial re- 
sources of the school by those popular 
activities that come early in the year. 

The financial committee must know the 
chief sources for the extra-curricular 
funds. Mr. E. H. Wilds lists the main 
sources as follows: (1) General student 
fees and assessment; (2) membership 
dues and assessments in the pupil organ- 
ization; (3) season ticket sales and gate 
receipts for athletic events; (4) receipts 
from admission to plays and entertain- 


ments; (5) sales of publications and pro- | 


grams; (6) sales of advertising space; 
(7) receipts from cafeteria, school stores, 
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etc.; (8) outside contributions and dona. 
tions; and (9) appropriations by the 
board of education. Only authorized per. 
sons would be eligible to collect or te. 
ceive school funds, then only after mak. 
ing out a duplicate or triplicate receipt, 
one of which should be presented to the 
general treasurer with the funds collected, 

The bookkeeping phase of the general 
treasurer should include the following: 
(1) A cash journal showing all receipts 
and disbursements; (2) a ledger book 
with separate pages for each vendor; (3) 
a receipt book in which receipts are made 
out in duplicate, one of which goes to the 
person making the deposit; (4) voucher 
checks for all disbursements, on which ap- 
pears a list of goods purchased and signa- 
tures of vendors; (5) requisitions to be 
used by all organizations when making 
purchases; and (6) an organization book 
to be kept by all treasurers. A large por- 
tion of the clerical work will provide val- 
uable practical experience for the ad- 
vanced pupils of the commercial depatt- 
ment of the school. 

The writer suggests the following pro- 
cedure in case a purchase is to be made by 
any organization of the school. The treas- 
urer of said organization will have the 
requisition signed by the president of the 
organization and the high school principal 
or some person designated by him, in 
accordance with the budget. After the 
purchase is made, one copy of the requisi- 
tion, after being signed by the vendor, 
would go to the general treasurer. This 
bill would then be paid by check or pref- 
erably a voucher check by the general 
treasurer. 

The auditing and publishing of all 
financial accounts is of vital importance 
for the protection and enlightenment of 
all concerned. The auditing may be done 
by the superintendent, principal, board 
of education, or committee of the faculty. 
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The examination of finances by paid 
auditors from a firm of certified account- 
ants is desirable. 

The teaching staff as well as the prin- 
cipal should be eager to increase the use- 


fulness of extra-curricular activities in . 


general. These activities should be so 
organized that each pupil will have the 
experience of actual participation in some 
form. The pupils should profit socially, 
physically, mentally, and morally by par- 


ticipating in extra-curricular activities. 





The Strength of Teachers 


aun are poten- 


tially the strongest professional group in 
the United States. This statement may 
sound like a sweeping generalization 
without foundation in fact, but the evi- 
dence available is convincing. In number 
they lead all professional groups. They 
are educated; they have an altruistic 
philosophy of life; they have immediate 
personal contact with the young people 
of the nation; they have influence as in- 
dividual leaders in their communities; 
and they have an opportunity to work 
as an organized profession through local, 
state, and national organizations. 


There are approximately 1,000,000 
teachers in this country. There are 71,000 
dentists, 154,000 physicians, 160,000 
lawyers, and 260,000 nurses. Teachers 
are potentially a strong social force be- 
cause they are numerically the largest 
professional group in the nation. 


The teachers of this country are com- 
paratively well educated. It is true that 
some do not have a college education, 
yet there are large numbers with 
Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctor’s degrees. 
They are better educated than the major- 
ity of the citizens in the communities in 
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which they work and, what is more im- 
portant, this situation is improving. 

A few years ago comparatively few 
people chose teaching deliberately as a 
life work. Certification requirements 
were low and the public generally be- 
lieved that anybody could teach. The 
prevailing schools for the education of 
teachers were normal schools with one or 
two-year courses and frequently teachers 
were hired who had no _ professional 
training at all. Those days are disap- 
pearing. The normal schools have be- 
come teachers colleges and many of the 
most progressive states have raised their 
certification requirements so that no new 
teachers can enter the profession who 
have not at least a Bachelor’s degree. 
Teachers are potentially a strong social 
force because they are educated citizens. 


Teachers are for the most part altruis- 
tic in their philosophy of life. This adds 
to their strength as a social power. Few 
people who are fundamentally selfish 
choose teaching as their vocation. Teach- 
ing is too hard work and its financial re- 
wards are too smajl to make an appeal 
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to those who seek their own personal wel- 
fare first. Teaching appeals to those who 
are eager to serve others and those who 
serve others have greater strength than 
those who serve themselves alone. 


Teachers are potentially a strong social 
force because they have immediate per- 
sonal contact with 30,000,000 boys and 
gitls every school day during the year. 
The commercial interests know that the 
teachers in this country are a powerful 
force. That is the reason they are con- 
stantly trying to devise ways and means 
for getting advertisements of their prod- 
ucts into the schools. 


Teachers can wield a strong social in- 
fluence through participation in civic 
activities. During the past few years 
newspaper editors and magazine writers 
have discussed with some concern the 
“brain trusts” of the political parties. 
Both parties have learned that it is worth 
while to make use of brains. Many com- 
munities are learning this same lesson. 
They are looking for leadership and they 
welcome the leadership which teachers 
can give. 


Teachers have an opportunity to make 
themselves a strong social force through 
their professional organizations. Almost 
every teacher is a member of his local 
association, 750,000 are members of their 
state associations, and more than 200,000 
are members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The possibilities of 
these professional organizations as potent 
factors in modern life have not yet 
been fully sensed. As _ individuals, 
teachers have often been timid souls. As 
professional groups they have frequently 
failed to express themselves frankly and 
vigorously. Sometimes it has been be- 
cause they have been divided within their 


own group. Sometimes they have feared‘ 


the attitude of the general public or re- 
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prisals from influential politicians. But 
the time has now come when, if teachers 
are to live up to the possibilities of their 
profession, they must act more courage. 
ously and more aggressively as members 
of their professional organizations. 

Teachers are potentially the strongest 
professional group in America because 
there are more of them, they are edv- 
cated, they have immediate contact with 
30,000,000 young people, they are, or they 
may be, leaders in their community, and 
they have the opportunity to work in co. 
operation with their associates as a strong 
professional group organized effectively 
in aggressive local, state, and national 
associations. 

As a profession we have not yet begun 
to achieve the possibilities within our 
reach. Our professional organizations 
have not wielded the social power which 
they have at their disposal. Education is 
not receiving today the attention and 
financial support which it merits and the 
responsibility is largely our own. In this 
connection we may well remember Cassius’ 
classic reply to Brutus, “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves 
that we are underlings.” We can be, if 
we will, a stronger social force than any 
other professional group in America. 


, ee an error in 


the interpretation of the questionnaire 
concerning the teaching of music in Logan 
County, the music map which appeared 
in the February SCHOOL JouRNAL showed 
that no music is being taught in Logan 


County. This is an error, since the mit- 
imum requirements prescribed by the State 
Department of Education are being pro- 
vided in that county. 
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What Teachers Would Like the 


Patrons to Know about the Schools 


8). HAVE HEARD much 


about what the teachers should know 
about the homes of children whom they 
teach, but we have heard too little about 
what patrons should know about the 
schools. While it is true that publicity 
campaigns are spasmodically planned for 
the purpose of acquainting the public with 
the aims and purposes of the schools, yet 
there is a suspicion that patrons, in gen- 
eral, have very little knowledge, respect, 
appreciation, or accurate information 
about the most important phases of the 
schools to which they send their children. 
It may not be important to attempt to fix 
the blame for this fact; but it is important 
to realize that this condition is an un- 
healthful one. 


Teachers would like for patrons to 
take the trouble to learn some very defi- 
nite things about some general problems 
in education and some specific things 
about the schools in particular. They 
should like for patrons to know: 


1. That education is important. It is 
the indispensable condition of social ex- 
stence and social progress. It is the in- 
dispensable condition of individual ex- 
istence and progress. The direction in 
which education starts a person will large- 
ly determine his future life. 


2. That education is a process. It in- 
cludes all that the whole community does 
to. an individual or to a social group. All 
the experiences of an individual constitute 
his education. The agencies that affect 
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the education of people include the home, 
church, press, radio, school, courts, clubs, 
industry, and others. Unless all the 
agencies are working for the same kind 
of education there will be conflict. If 
some of the agencies are weak, the educa- 
tive process will be hindered. 


3. That the school is only one agency 
that exists for the education of the people. 
It was created to help the American 
people to achieve certain goals in life. 
It is an indispensable agency, but with 
respect to the achievement of certain goals 
the schools do not play a decisive part. 
In the development of character and per- 
sonality the home plays a decisive part. 
The child makes his contacts with the 
world at home. The first lessons in the 
art of living are learned in the home. 
Behavior patterns are set by the home. 
Heredity gets in its work at home before 
the child reaches the school. The home 
must assume at least one-third of the re- 
sponsibility for the development of the 
child. Whether good or bad the home 
plays a decisive part. 


Plato and Campanella saw this fact, 
but they found that homes had a decisive- 
ly bad influence. They said that parents 
spoiled their children through foolish 
indulgence or through extreme severity. 
They saw no way out except to abolish 
the home as an educational agency. 
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Fourier calls attention to the fact that 
the child is under the simultaneous in- 
fluence of conflicting educational agencies 
which foster irreconcilable tendencies and 
prevent unity in his education. While 
the school is inculcating virtue, other 
agencies are at the same time counteract- 
ing the influence of the school. Thus, the 
child is exposed simultaneously to several 
kinds of education, not to one only. 


Therefore, the schools alone are not 
likely to save the race. They are not like- 
ly to stop war. Rankin tells us that the 
United States has engaged in 106 wars 
since the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and that the world has en- 
gaged in more than 2,690 wars since 
Isaiah made his prophecy concerning 
peace. Furthermore, schools are not like- 
ly to change a near moron to a near gen- 
ius. It is not likely that schools alone will 
be able to make people deeply religious 
or to abolish unscrupulous ambition, 
greed, jealousy, idleness, dishonesty 
among office holders, or extravagance 
among the citizens. 


The schools are doing much to achieve 
desirable goals, but complete success must 
wait until other agencies do more than 
they are doing. So important is this fact 
that it should be further stated that the 
next most important step is one of stating 
the goals and then allocating the part 
that each agency should play and must 
play in achieving them. It can be said 
absolutely that this must be done before 
any decisive gains can be made. 


Part of the task has already been ac- 
complished. The National Education As- 
sociation’s Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals for America has listed the follow- 
ing ten goals: (1) hereditary strength; 
(2) physical security; (3) participation in 


an evolving culture: skills and knowl-. 


edges; (4) participation in an evolving 
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culture: values and outlooks; (5) an ac. 
tive, flexible personality; (6) suitable 
occupation; (7) economic security; (8) 
mental security; (9) freedom; and (10) 
fair play. 

If it be assumed that these, and prob. 
ably a few others, are the major goals 
for America, then the determination of 
the part that each agency is to play in 
achieving them is the next step. 


Unquestionably school patrons should 
know what has been stated up to this 
point. In addition, a survey of faculty 
opinions shows that teachers would like 
for patrons to know some very specific 
facts about the schools. They would like 
for them to know: 


1. That our free public school system 
is free in only a certain sense. The pub- 
lic school system is a long-time invest- 
ment, but the public must make adequate 
investment if adequate dividends are to 
be expected. The public spent in 1930 
approximately two and one-half billion 
dollars on public elementary, secondary, 
and higher education, while, during the 
same period, it spent about six and one- 
half billion on luxuries and twelve bil- 
lion on automobiles. This is an astonish- 
ing notion of what free education means. 


2. That the enrollment in elementary 
schools has increased 70 per cent since 
1890 and that the enrollment in high 
schools has increased from 202,963 in 
1890 to nearly 7 million. This means 
that the burdens of providing adequate 
buildings, equipment, and courses of 
study have multiplied accordingly. It also 
means that pupils from all levels of in- 
telligence, interests, and social and eco- 
nomic background are now in school. On 
any scale of measurement the pupils vary 
from one end of the scale to the other. 
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3. That parents should send to school, 
children who are as near normal as it is 
ossible to have them. Schools have a 
right to expect children to have some 
notion of what schools are for and to have 
enough physical and mental health to en- 
able them to profit by what the school has 
to offer. Children should have some 
good behavior patterns before they come 
to school. 


4. That some children come to school 
with behavior patterns so bad that it is 
almost impossible to change them. It is 
not modern to say that any pupil is bad, 
but for all practical purposes some chil- 
dren were apparently conceived in iniq- 
uity, born in iniquity, and had iniquity 
thrust upon them. They are not easy to 
manage. 


5. That some children may not be 
teachable. Even a modern Utopian ad- 
mitted that in his ideal commonwealth 
about 3 per cent would be unteachable in 
the elementary and secondary schools and 
that 10 per cent would fail in college. 


6. That children reflect the attitudes 
of the parents. If parents respect and 
appreciate the schools, their children are 
likely to do so. 


7. That teachers, in general, have 
Spent years in preparation for their work 
and that they are vitally concerned about 
the welfare of all the pupils. They are 
interested in developing children. They 
are the best trained, the most devoted, 
and in many cases, the least paid of all 
public servants. 


8. That the teacher's work takes a 
heavy toll of her nervous energy. Teach- 
ing is an arduous task. It is difficult to 
understand how a teacher has any nerves 
left after teaching from 150 to 180 pupils 


a day plus all of the other activities re- 
quired of her. And all this is done for 
the good of the pupils. 


9. That the teacher's work is not 
limited to six hours a day and fwe days a 
week. Her work is never completed. 
Her preparation for her classes, for her 
home-room programs, for her club pro- 
gtams, for her guidance work, and for 
one hundred and one other activities in 
which she engages is done after school 
hours and during so-called vacation 
periods. And all this is done for the good 
of the pupils. 


10. That the teacher is human. She 
would appreciate a little encouragement 
and would like for patrons to share some 
of the responsibility for providing worth- 
while experiences for the pupils. 


11. That the point of view of the 
teacher is usually professional, institu- 
tional, and unbiased, while the point of 
view of the patron is often biased. 


12. That the school attempts to teach a 
body of common knowledge to all pupils, 
and in addition, it recognizes individual 
differences and attempts to provide for 
individual needs by expanding the curric- 
ulum into many worthwhile activities. 
Patrons should visit the schools more 
often to see what is being done to teach 
not only skills and knowledge but whole- 
some attitudes, appreciation, and many 
things of cultural value. 


13. That pupils should be happy in 
school, but that educational growth is 
based upon an enormous amount of stren- 
uous effort and close application on the 
part of the learner. 


14. That the schools have pupils only 
a Short time. ‘There are 168 hours in a 
week. The child spends from 30 to 35 
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of these hours in school. If he attends 
regularly for nine months, he spends dur- 
ing the year not more than 1,170 hours 
out of 8,760 in school. If a child gradu- 
ates from high school at the age of 18, 
he has lived 157,680 hours, but has prob- 
ably not spent more than 14,040 hours in 
school. All the experiences of a pupil 
constitute his education. The ideal com- 
monwealth would be a little nearer at 


hand if the agencies that have the pupil 
when he is not in school would see to it 
that his experiences outside of school were 
as constructive as his experiences in school, 
The teachers believe that rapid progress 
would be made if the patrons realized 
some of these facts. Other agencies are 
constantly challenging the schools to do 
more; the schools are now doing a little 
challenging of their own. 





Mastery and Intelligent Use of 
Arithmetic Skills 


ll PRIMARY TEACHER 


of arithmetic must be prepared to offer 
the right kind of guidance for developing 
the vocabulary, understandings, reading 
skills, and good study habits which pupils 
will need in their work with arithmetic 
proper. The pupil should understand 
number terminology, number relation- 
ships, and the use of numbers in everyday 
life. If understanding comes first, mas- 
tery and intelligent use of arithmetic fol- 
low naturally and easily. The develop- 
ment of the child’s ability to think 
quantitatively and to solve problems is as 
logical a result as the growth of the child’s 
body if fed on wholesome food. Children 
who have acquired a useful number vocab- 
ulary, who have gained number ideas in 
familiar situations, and who have worked 
exercises to develop study habits, skills, 
and facts have a background on which 
succeeding arithmetic work can success- 
fully be based. Each grade is a natural 


continuation of a meaningful number ex- : 


perience begun in grade one. 


By F. A. ENGLE 


Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Proper grade placement of subject mat- 
ter simplifies arithmetic, facilitates under- 
standing, and makes learning easier, more 
rapid, and more thorough in each grade. 
Arithmetic should be made worth while 
for the child. He should learn largely 
through his own efforts, and be given op- 
portunities to accomplish his tasks suc- 
cessfully. To make arithmetic worth 
while for the child, open every lesson with 
a natural childlike situation which links 
the study of arithmetic to the child’s own 
experiences and interests. This approach 
to all new work creates a favorable atti- 
tude toward arithmetic. Children want 
to learn because they see how arithmetic 
works in their every-day life and why it 
is of value to learn it. 


The teacher of arithmetic can facilitate 
learning through a careful isolation of 
skills so that the child can learn one thing 
at a time and master it before attempting 
anything new. He learns each new skill 
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through a gradual step-by-step plan. His 
attention is focused on every step. Easy 
drill follows each development to fix the 
skill in mind. Review and tests keep the 
child constantly aware of his own prog- 
ress, his own difficulties, and his own 
needs. Pupil participation is highly desir- 
able, yet it must be carefully guarded in 
arithmetic. 


In life, arithmetic is problem solving. 
In school, there is nothing a child enjoys 
more than the successful solution of a 
meaningful problem. No phase of arith- 
metic is more dreaded than problem solv- 
ing. A carefully developed plan for creat- 
ing problem-solving skills should be pro- 
vided in all classes in arithmetic. Arith- 
metics should be selected which deal spe- 
cifically with the thought side of the sub- 
ject, and make the problem both the be- 
ginning and the end of arithmetic instruc- 
tion. The child is introduced to the 
unfamiliar through that which is familiar 
to him. After a skill has been learned, 
the child has frequent opportunities to ap- 
ply it in the solution of interesting prob- 
lems in everyday life. Understanding of 
number relationships and number lan- 
guage is half the battle in problem solv- 
ing. Problem solving should be analyzed 
into all its separate skills, each of which 
should be developed step by step and prac- 
ticed thoroughly. 


From the simplest one-step problem in 
grade three, for which children have had 
avery easy informal introduction in grade 
two, the child’s ability grows gradually 
and systematically as he proceeds to the 
more difficult two-, three-, and four-step 
problems in the middle and upper grades. 
This is a painstaking program based on 
understanding and interest, taking noth- 
ing for granted, allowing nothing to be 
forgotten. What the child has learned in 


one grade is thoroughly relearned in each 
succeeding grade before any new skills 
are presented. Every lesson whether de- 
voted to reviewing the old or presenting 
the new is planned to increase the child’s 
power to read with understanding, to ana- 
lyze a problem intelligently, to determine 
correctly what has to be found in a prob- 
lem, to select the right numbers from 
those given for a solution, to think clearly 
and logically throughout the solution, and 
to decide whether or not the answer 
secured is a reasonable one. 


While problem solving depends to a 
great degree upon problem reading, this 
is but preliminary to the important proc- 
ess of reasoning from the facts given. It 
has been the general practice in the past 
to give a pattern problem with instructions 
to apply this model solution to the series 
of problems which follow. Then followed 
a page of problems of exactly the same 
type. The child was all right, as long 
as the model solution could be thus auto- 
matically applied. But when he came to 
a mixed problem which introduced new 
elements, he was entirely lost. 


When educators realize the rich con- 
tribution which arithmetic can make to 
training for life, comprehension and the 
understanding of problem material will 
receive a relatively greater emphasis. This 
does not imply a sacrifice of skill in com- 
putation. Both phases can be developed 
together, each contributing to the growth 
of the other. If this is done, arithmetic 
will have far more to give to the child. 
We need textbooks which clarify and em- 
phasize the language-comprehension side 
of arithmetic, and teachers who can make 
this phase of arithmetic contribute its full 
share to a child’s training. If we have 
understanding first, then mastery and in- 
telligent use of arithmetic skills follow. 
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Youth and His Work 


Wee: OF THE FAILURE and 


disappointment in life and much of the 
crime may be attributed to the fact that 
so large a proportion of our youth go out 
of our public schools imperfectly pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the world 
in which they find themselves. Accepting 
as sufficient for all purposes the ele- 
mentary training that the law may force 
upon them, a vast army of children, sev- 
eral million strong, drop out of our public 
schools each year to enter the fields of 
unskilled labor. All about us we find 
men struggling along in occupations for 
which they have no liking or fitness. A 
mechanical genius is wasting his time at 
law, and many a physician would make 
a better farmer. A great Kentucky painter 
spent four years studying for the practice 
of law, and on receiving his diploma, he 
picked up his brush and canvas and be- 
came immortal. The unskilled laborer is 
chafing at his task and rarely can see that 
his real need is the education that will lift 
him out of slavery. It is a self-evident 
truth that the world is filled with men and 
women who have not found their proper 
places in life, who have not risen as high 
as their abilities demanded, who have not 
made use of their power for service. 


Thoughtful people are seeing that our 
public school system, efficient as it may 
be today, is under some obligation to this 
vast throng of unfortunates, who may be 
considered, in part at least, victims of its 
neglect. ; 


The great majority of men now past 
middle age will testify that they came into 
their present occupation almost entirely 
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By E. H. CANON 


Western State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


by chance. Very few can say that they 
had a definite ambition and planned to 
reach a certain goal. The history of most 
men is one of drifting—drifting through 
school as far as they went, drifting into 
the first occupation that seemed to offer 
immediate returns, drifting from one thing 
to another until some fortune, good or 
bad, fixed them in one occupation for the 
remainder of their years. Those who suc- 
ceeded to a comfortable position in life 
did so largely as a result of moral char 
acter rather than of training—as a result 
of a favorable opportunity rather than of 
schooling. Those who are living unhappy 
lives of discouragement and failure were 
possibly lacking in moral qualities, and 
may not have had an equal opportunity. 


It is true that in the lives of most 
men there has been a great loss of time 
and energy in the search for their place 
in the world’s work. The main cause for 
this great economic loss may be laid at 
the door of our public schools. We have 
failed to inspire our youth with the neces- 
sity for an aim in life. We have held out 
the ideal of education as a means to pro- 
fessional careers and have ignored the fact 
that the right sort of study in preparation 
for other careers is just as worthy and 
just as necessary as for those designated 
by high-sounding titles. There is need 
for a program that will dignify labor. 


The world needs trained contractors, 
skilled electricians, efficient plumbers, and 
prepared workmen in every field of en- 
deavor. One definition of education is 
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learning to use intelligently the tools 
which a race has found indispensable. 
The program of training boys and girls 
to a state of some assurance of how life’s 
material problems may be met is one of 
the responsibilities shared by the home, 
the school, and the government. In the 
American philosophy of government, 
there is included the idea that the state 
should furnish the child an education. 
There has evolved in recent years a notion 
that this education should be of such a 
character that the child may be guided 
into and receive training for a vocation 
by means of which he can best serve the 
social order in which he lives and, in- 
cidentally or directly, make a living. 
One-fifth of our law infractions are 
committed by persons under voting age. 
Crime in America is costing each citizen 
aminimum of $120 per year. The juve- 
nile delinquent today is the criminal of 
tomorrow. We are told that approx- 
imately sixty per cent of the wealth of 
the country is controlled by ten per cent 
of the people. This means that only ten 
per cent of our population live on the 
profits made from business enterprise 
while ninety per cent are on salaries or 
wages. The relief rolls of America are 
largely made up of names of men who 
during their years of formal schooling had 
no training for performing some useful 
task. There is a demand for a readjust- 
ment of our educational procedures by 
which due account may be taken of the 
potentialities of youth and definite instruc- 
tions given to individuals regarding the 
opportunities for vocations in life: Such 
a program is calculated to contribute not 
only to the economic and social order in 
general but to the individual in particular. 
Over and over our attention is called to 
striking examples of maladjustment of in- 
dividuals to the occupations which they 
pursue. One problem to be solved is how 


to adjust satisfactorily to the economic 
life of our country individuals whose 
capacities do not provide them with 
leadership in the upper bracket. 

There is an educational service designed 
to determine in a general way the par- 
ticular field in which the child can use 
to the best advantage his inherited and 
acquired qualities. This service is known 
as vocational guidance. 

Guidance may begin in the elementary 
grades and be serviceable through the high 
school and even into early years of college. 
Standardized objective tests will measure 
the student’s background and influences 
of past environments and other facts. 


The personal conference accompanying 
such guidance is indispensable. To de- 
termine fitness for particular vocations, the 
personality of the individual is analyzed 
to discover qualities of importance in the 
particular line of endeavor which the in- 
dividual is to follow. Among these may 
be mentioned personal strength, personal 
attractiveness, capacity to meet people, 
patience, perseverance, desire to excel, 
freedom from vanity, originality, sym- 
pathy, and health. 

Analysis is also made of the occupa- 
tions available and such topics are studied 
as follows: Health requirements of an 
occupation, outstanding problems and 
handicaps, capital necessary to start, in- 
come to be expected, how to get the job, 
and whether holding the position requires 
continued study. 


The taxpayer as never before is inter- 
ested in means of preventing the ever- 
growing numbers of social dependents. 
He is more concerned in a program of 
preventive than of remedial measures. 
The solution of vocational problems 
would reduce crime in early days, unem- 
ployment in middle life, and poverty and 
misery in old age. 
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Carter County Consolidates 


ee has come 
to Carter County schools. It was this 
writer's privilege to observe the beginning 
of this program during the past summer, 
and through the courtesy of the county 
superintendent to visit many of the 
county’s schools both old and new. This 
was a distinct privilege and pleasure to 
one whose childhood was spent in Carter 
County to visit the schools to which he is 
indebted for the rudiments of his common 
school education. 


Since Carter is one of the State’s poorer 
counties, lack of adequate finances has 
been a bar to educational progress past 
and present. Poor roads and a limited 
budget still confine many of its children 
to the outmoded one-room rural school. 
Progress has been slow, but for the most 
part capable of meeting demands of the 
new age. The coming of the Midland 
Trail, improved roads, the automobile, 
and the radio have brought new ideas and 


better standards of living to the most. 
With these have 


backward communities. 
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By V. L. STURGILL 
Ashland, Kentucky 


come too a demand for better schools 
and higher educational standards. New 
legal requirements have also helped to 
bring better trained teachers to the rural 
schools. Most of these are younger men 
and women trained in modern school 
methods and techniques. 


The last of the old log schoolhouses 
passed out of the picture several years 
ago. These were succeeded by frame 
buildings constructed prior to and follow- 
ing the World War period. Many of 
these have served their purpose and are 
being supplanted by more substantial 
brick and stone structures in parts of the 
county. The greatest impetus in the 
building program of this county has oc- 
curred during the past three years under 
the leadership of Superintendent Herman 
Horton. Consolidation has come “‘to stay,” 
and the opening of the new Upper Tygart 
School, September 6, ushered in the new 
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era. This fine brick building has been 
erected near the Midland Trail not far 
from the Rowan-Carter County line. It 
is the newest and most modern school in 
the county. To make it possible, eight 
one-room rural schools had to be aban- 
doned and the children from those sub- 
districts transported by bus all or part way 
to the new building. Instead of studying 
many subjects under one teacher as they 
have in the past, these children will en- 
joy the advantages, social and academic, 
to be received from a modern junior high 
school. Miss Ethel Patton, a teacher of 
many years’ experience in the county, is 
its new principal. She will be assisted by 
a corps of other teachers especially quali- 
fied for this type of work. 


The Upper Tygart district is strictly a 
farming community. It embraces an area 
approximately eight miles long and five 
miles wide. The schools abandoned in 
this first consolidated unit in the county 
were Globe, Smith’s Run, Pennybaker, 
Hale, Flat Fork, Paint Lick, Garvin 
Ridge, and Oakdale. We visited each of 
them and obtained pictures. They stood 
empty and silent in the drowsy heat of 
an August afternoon, the ironweed and 
dog’s fennel growing tall around them. 


As in other Kentucky counties, the cen- 
ters of larger population in Carter County 
have enjoyed their own graded and high 
schools for many years. Those enjoying 
such schools are Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Grahn, Carter City, Soldier, and Denton. 
Grayson, the county seat, is independent 
of the county system and has its own 
board and superintendent. A splendid 
auditorium and gymnasium has recently 
been added to the Prichard High School 
in Grayson. W.M. Wesley is city super- 
intendent. Co-operation between the city 
and county boards enables this school to 
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also serve many of the children from the 
rural areas. 

Carter County’s progress must not be 
thought of in terms of new buildings 
alone. Improvements have been made 
along other lines. To guard the health 
of rural children better facilities for drink- 
ing water have been installed. In the 
days of the writer's boyhood, the usual 
sources of water for country schools were 
private wells and springs. Today many 
of the country schools have their own 
wells each having its pump and concrete 
base. These insure greater safety, sanita- 
tion, and convenience. 

More modern textbooks have long since 
supplanted the dog’s-eared volumes of 
our boyhood. These include a splendid 
integrated series of social science books 
for use in the high schools. Modern 
teaching methods and techniques are be- 
ing employed. Natural abilities of chil- 
dren are being developed through well 
planned courses in literature, science, and 
art. 

School equipment is still inadequate in 
many of the remaining one-room schools. 
We found in use many of the time- 
scarred old desks that saw service a gen- 
eration ago. Included among them were 
a few of the long, hand-made “recitation 
benches” used by the “scholars” of an- 
other day. The number of these is 
rapidly diminishing and they are being 
supplanted by newer and more modern 
desks and chairs. The newer buildings 
in the county are all supplied throughout 
with modern furniture. To better accom- 
modate the smaller children, large low 
tables and kindergarten chairs are being 
used for the smaller children in the rural 
schools. In one of those we visited, the 
ingenious teacher was having her begin- 
ners use grains of corn in their number 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Teacher’s Place 


C, THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 


of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL Dr. 
Vinsel, former Director of Welfare for 
the city of Louisville and present Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, contributed a provoc- 
ative article under the title, “Politics 
and the Teacher.” It is Dr. Vinsel’s con- 
tention that, since teaching is an adminis- 
trative, rather than a policy-forming, func- 
tion, teacher organizations in a democracy 
should confine their efforts to reportorial 
work for the benefit of the elected poli- 
tician. Group attempts on the part of 
teachers to influence legislation directly, 
Dr. Vinsel states, encourage politicians to 
interfere with the administrative function 
of teachers. 


Dr. Vinsel’s motives are obviously laud- 
able; his interest is primarily in the elimi- 
nation of the “‘spoils system,” as it applies 
to teachers as well as to civil servants, in 
favor of a comprehensive merit system— 
a principle, be it here noted, for which 
teachers’ organizations have consistently 
worked since necessity called them into 
the field. It is unfortunate that such mo- 
tives and interests should be applied in the 
cause of reaction—for, regardless of the 
author's intention, his argument unmis- 
takably points the way back toward the 
very system which he justly condemns. 


Teacher associations, like all employee 
organizations, are essentially defense 
mechanisms. They did not spring up 
spontaneously, but in response to general 
conditions which threatened the entire 
group. In the industrial world, unionism 
could never have taken hold except as an, 
organized protest against abuse, 2 con- 


in Politics 


By JOHN M. BRADBURY 


President Louisville Classroom 
Teachers Association 


crete means of self-protection against 
injustices worked by employer and 
machine. So teacher groups grew into 
political consciousness as a direct result 
of injustices worked by the employer state, 
which has been too often identical with 


the “machine,” in the political connota- 
tion of the word. 


No single occupational group has been | 


slower to avail itself of the democratic 
privilege of influencing legislation than 
the teaching profession. Teachers have 
never enjoyed the atmosphere of the 
arena; they do not want to fight battles 
for tenure, against diversion of funds 
from educational purposes, for adequate 
pension systems, for or against any of a 
hundred similar legislative proposals. 
Constitutionally, they dislike it. They 
conceive of public education as the back- 
bone of the democratic structure, and they 
expect an educated public to protect its 
rectitude with full support. As long 
as the public, through its elected repre- 
sentatives does provide that support, teach- 
ers will not step out of the administrative 
roles in which Dr. Vinsel casts them. 
But we live today in an era of adver- 
tising and minority pressure. The power 
of the bleated word sells quack nostrums, 
quack foods, quack economics, and quack 
politics with alarming success, and the 
public appetite remains unappeased. Any 
product or any selfish interest requires 
only a slogan and a strident voice to sell 
itself on the street or in the assemblies 
of the lawmakers. Naturally the body 
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litic must suffer, and it will feel the 
inch most acutely at its most vulnerable, 
i.e. its least articulate, least protesting, 
point. 

Teachers, as I have pointed out, have 
not been a pugnacious group, vocally or 
otherwise, nor do they represent such a 
section of the community. The teacher 
stands for the great inarticulate majority, 
the children, the average parent, the un- 
organized, undramatic element of a 
democratic society. This is the element 
that suffers when the educational system 
suffers—and practically every gain by a 
high-pressure minority group is a source 
of suffering to public education. This is, 
furthermore, a gullible element, the easy 
prey of the advertiser, misled by false 
claims, by rhetoric, by red herrings. It 
requires both a voice and a protection. 
Because the teacher’s interest is the ma- 
jority interest, because he does have a 
means for making himself heard, the duty 
of representation devolves necessarily up- 
on him. 

In playing off the merit system against 
the spoils system, Dr. Vinsel couples 
teacher organizations with the spoils 
survival throughout his discussion. This 
is a major error, as his own example, that 
of the civil service, proves. Civil servants, 
desiring to free themselves from the un- 
certainties and injustices of the spoils 
system, united behind a movement for 
teform. Everywhere now where they 
have gained their independence of politics, 
they have solidified their position by es- 
tablishing their organizations on a perma- 
nent basis. The organizations are built 
precisely to protect the new merit systems. 
The case for teacher groups, from the 
N. E. A. down to the local association, is 
closely parallel. Teachers can remain un- 
organized, or organized strictly for ad- 
ministrative purposes, and in so doing 
tender themselves and the majority of the 


community which they represent helpless 
against the inroads of the “‘spoils’’ poli- 
tician, or they can join together to insure 
the protection of the educational system 
on a merit basis. Those teachers who 
have felt the pinch—and few in Kentucky 
have not—find a political conscience a 
necessity. 

Finally, what are the broad implications 
of Dr. Vinsel’s expressed doctrine? Pre- 
sumably, we live in a democracy which 
guarantees to each citizen a voice—not 
merely a ballot, as the author would sug- 
gest, but a free voice—in government, in 
the determination of public policy. To all 
public employees, Dr. Vinsel would ap- 
parently deny that right. They are to ex- 
press themselves only to their immediate 
superiors, who in turn express themselves 
to their superiors, and no member of the 
hierarchy is granted the smallest measure 
of self-determination except the politician 
atop the heap. 

Such a system smacks mightily of feud- 
alism and the now generally despised 
company-unionism. Teachers cannot con- 
scientiously inflict such a definition of 
democracy on growing generations of 
Americans, nor are they justified in sub- 
mitting voicelessly to any such form of 
government for themselves. There is 
no help for teachers, for the merit sys- 
tem, for democracy itself, save in more 
democracy. And democracy today, more 
than ever before, means a guarantee of 
freedom for every citizen to contribute to 
government, to express his will, to organ- 
ize that will into an effective instrument 
of policy formation. The age of profes- 
sional aloofness was buried during the 
depression under the general wreckage of 
public educational systems. The process 
of rebuilding can proceed successfully 
only in the new era of organized pro- 
tection. 
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In Appreciation of Music 


Op, THE NEW YEAR OPENS, 


I find myself looking into its calendar for 
the red letter days of 1938. January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April—there it is! April 
with its promise of a holiday, a much 
needed escape from the “‘demnition grind” 
of the long winter months; with its oppor- 
tunity to get a refill, a refreshing of the 
mind and body that by some alchemy 
changes the grind back into a “mighty 
good job” much to our liking. 


Last year this alchemy was wrought 
more perfectly than ever before by the 
magic power of music when for the first 
time in its history the K. E. A. included 
two artists of the first rank in its program. 
Perhaps this was partly the result of the 
work of that musical sorcerer, Sigmund 
Spaeth when, in his talk on the ““Common 
Sense of Music” he took off music’s high 
hat and conjured with it before our 
charmed ears by tossing into its depths 
such classics as the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
and bringing forth instead such popular 
ditties as “Yes, We Have No Bananas;” 
‘he made his audience realize there is no 
great chasm that separates one type of 
music from the other as has been com- 
monly thought, but it is chiefly a matter 
of musical experience—or lack of it— 
that makes us choose one kind to the ex- 
clusion of others. 


Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
it was due to the 1937 president’s appre- 
ciation of the cultural art and his recogni- 
tion of the fact that we should have the 
best musicians as well as the best thinkers 


and speakers represented on our state-: 


wide educational program that the teach- 
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By Eupora L. SouTH 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


ers of Kentucky were privileged to hear 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and Harold 
Bauer, pianist. Good music, interesting 
music, has always been heard at the K. E. 
A. sessions—music to make Kentuckians 
proud of the work done in this field in our 
schools and colleges. But there are many 
in the teaching corps of Kentucky who | 
hunger for music beyond that which can 
be done by those of average ability. Their 
work may be, like mine, in one of the 
many towns too small for it ever to be 
possible to hear artists of the first rank, 
were it not for the saving but not always 
perfect grace of the radio. What a satis- 
fying experience that double feature last 
spring afforded! 


Someone may say, ‘“That’s all very well 
for you people who know classical music 
but what about the hundreds in that au- 
dience who didn’t know a sonata from 
a symphony?” That is a problem but 
isn’t that what education means, the solv- 
ing of such problems? Will a discrim- 
inating taste in literature ever come about 
if we never read the best writers? Will 
our English be improved if we never speak 
with educated people? Will our morals 
and manners be what they should if we 
never come in contact with those of high 
character and good breeding? Will our 
musical knowledge and appreciation ever 
be developed if we never listen to the 
best music? 

By my side at the morning recital sat 
a piano teacher from the southern part of 
the State who had once studied with 
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Harold Bauer. She had traveled all night 
and come straight from the train to the 
juditorium. Elation over the prospect of 
hearing Mr. Bauer triumphed over hunger 
and fatigue. Behind me a woman said 
to her companions: “He’s a great mu- 
sician. I read about him in the paper,” 
in the tone of one foreign to the world 
of great musicians. She may not have 
understood just what the compositions he 
layed were all about—nor did I, not 
half as well as the pianist who probably 
had studied them phrase by phrase. But 
the lives of all three of us were enriched 
according to our capacity. The pianist 
could carry away a marvelous interpreta- 
tion; I, a memory of intangible beauty and 
the lady behind me, if nothing more, will 
be able to say when next she sees the name 
of Harold Bauer: ‘‘Oh yes, I heard him 
play at the K. E. A.” 


We were discussing the K. E. A. pro- 
gram upon our return to school, comment- 
ing especially upon the outstanding 
musical events. A fifth-grade teacher 
seemed to express the general satisfaction 
when she said: “I really feel as if I had 
BEEN somewhere.” 


Was it not William Lyon Phelps who 
told of becoming somewhat envious of 
his friends’ enjoyment of symphony con- 
certs, so determined to cultivate a taste 
for them? ‘He systematically attended 
them though the appreciation of them did 
not come all at once. One of his first 
steps was to discover that a symphony 
concert was a good place to think. Grad- 
ually the music began to claim him for 
itself and he found he had added a lasting 
enjoyment to his life. 

Last summer in New York, while 
studying at the Juilliard School of Music, 
it was my privilege to go often to the 
Lewisohn Stadium to hear the concerts 


given by solo artists and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The Stadium is the gift of 
New York’s wealth to the city and the 
city avails itself of the opportunity to 
hear the best at popular prices. Factory 
workers, salesladies, milliners, clerks, 
students, business men and women of all 
kinds are there—not just musical intellect- 
uals, though they are there too. All are 
smiling and intent on settling down to an 
evening of music. 


Here are excerpts from prize-winning 
articles in a contest held the last few 
weeks of the season on “Why I Go to the 
Stadium.” 


FROM A FACTORY GIRL: 


“I go to the Stadium concerts because it is 
one of the few places I can relax after a hard 
day’s work at the factory. I also enjoy meeting 
my friends there who, like myself, enjoy the 
music by the world’s most famous composers.” 


FROM A BUSINESS WOMAN: 


“Like many a member of the vast audience, 
I know a little about music. I have never 
found the means of studying it—I would like 
to know more, to hear more. Here is my 
chance. Here is music, the world’s best, within 
my very reach.” 


FROM A BUSINESS MAN: 


“When typewriters assail me from inside the 
office and horns of taxis, fighting their way to 
Grand Central Terminal, do their bit through 
the open windows, it is good to remember that 
human beings can make sounds that soothe our 
nerves instead of fraying them. 

“It is good to know that for half the price 
of a baseball ticket one can buy admission to 
an enchanted garden where he can dream his 
favorite dream to music that fits his mood. 
It is good to know that there exists a place 
where a man who was once a country boy can 
discover the sky and the stars and find new 
reasons for living.” 


Perhaps we in pastoral Kentucky may 
never become so absorbed in music as are 
our eastern neighbors. Yet, when I hear 
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a group of high school students giving 
rapt attention to the interpretation of 
beautiful music and the genuine attention 
and interest of the audience in the per- 
formance, as I did last May at the All 
State Chorus program in Lexington, I feel 
that our musical potentialities are as great 


as those of any state in the Union, both 3; 
performers and listeners. What we nee 
is to hear the best and hear it often, 

Here’s to the success of the 1938 K. § 
A. program. May it be able to maintain 
the standard of musical excellence set by 
1937. 





Industrial Arts in Education 


_— EXISTS a great 


deal of confusion as to the purpose and 
value of industrial arts in our public 
schools of today. Some believe it is 
vocational training for our youth, some 
the solution for the mentally deficient, 
some think it is a place to learn the more 
worthy use of one’s leisure time, others 
believe it is a means of acquiring handy- 
man skills, while still others cling to a 
somewhat discarded . psychology that in- 
dustrial arts train the co-ordination of 
the hand and mind, assuming of course 
that there will be a transfer of training. 


All these assumptions are either false or 
touch only upon the fringe of the purpose 
and value of industrial arts in our public 
schools. 


First let us clearly understand that there 
are two divisions to industrial education; 
namely, industrial arts and vocational 
education. The two are distinctly differ- 
ent, and neither can displace the other in 
our educational system without greatly 
handicapping our youth in their progress 
toward better citizenship. Vocational 
education should prepare the student for 
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By RALPH W. WHALIN 


Eastern Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


a job at the end of the period of training 
Industrial arts attempts to give the student 
something that will be of value regard. 
less of his future vocation. 


Vocational training by necessity is lim- 
ited to one or a few trades for each indi- 
vidual. It is not concerned with related 
information that does not have direct 
bearing on the performance of operations 
in the trade. The training must be inten- 
sive and develop a skilled workman. The 
purpose and value of vocational training 
is definite and easily understood. 


The division of industrial arts is not so 
easily explained or so well understood. 
Many individuals have asked how it could 
be justified when we often use the same 
tools as some of the trades and give our 
instruction in the shop. Our schools offer 
courses in chemistry without thinking of 
the student becoming a chemist; only a 
small percentage of the commercial 
students in our high schools may become 
stenographers, likewise only a few indus- 
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trial arts students may follow a trade they 
have been given an insight into, but they 
should receive knowledge and acquire 
ills that will be of absolute value to 
them. 

The old manual training shop was 
somewhat vocational in its scope and in- 
ensiveness since only one or two subjects 
were taught. The modern industrial arts 
department is a far cry from that. Instead 
of the traditional woodworking and draw- 
ing with all the emphasis on manipulative 
skills there is being offered a large number 
of subjects with a wealth of industrial 
information. In this the student finds a 
keen interest and becomes a more en- 
lightened consumer. His vocation may 
be chosen with more intelligence and with 
a greater satisfaction. The student ex- 
plores many fields and his experience be- 
comes broader and more extensive al- 
though acquiring a less degree of manipu- 
lative skill than is expected in a vocational 
course. It is not to be concluded from 
this that the industrial arts shop is a place 
where careless and shoddy work is to be 
tolerated. 


The objectives of the industrial arts 
teacher do not differ so drastically from 
the academic teacher. Both are concerned 
with developing the individual into a 
happier, a more useful, and a more suc- 
cessful citizen. The shops have a certain 
appeal to nearly every boy, for there he 
may hear the hum of industry and work 
with the concrete. He sees in a material 
way some of the results of his efforts. 


Below are listed some of the objectives 
of an industrial arts program: 


1. The development of manipulative 
skills in the numerous shop subjects. 


. The creation of an interest in in- 
dustrial life. 


. The development of the ability to 
become a more inteiligent consumer. 


The more worthy use of one’s 
leisure time. 


. An appreciation of craftsmanship. 
6. Experience with tools and materials 


that will be of use to the average 
citizen. 


. Information about occupations 
represented in the shop and allied 
ones. 

. Pride in one’s ability to do useful 
things. 

. An orderly method of procedure in 
performing tasks. 

. A habit of careful, thoughtful work 
without wasting time. 

. A habit of perseverance in perform- 
ing a task when it needs to be done. 


. An appreciation for those who labor 
in the industrial world. 


Are You Fighting for the 
Children of America? 


, a HAVE a great pro- 


fession with thousands of members, but 
I think it is shameful that out of a million 
teachers you have only 200,000 members 
in your organization! It has always 
seemed to me that anybody in any profes- 
sion ought to make what little sacrifice 
is necessary to identify himself with the 
organization which is making the fight 
for those things that the profession stands 
for, especially when the fight is unselfish 
and in the interest of the children of 
America!—Brooks Fletcher, United States 
Congressman from Ohio at Detroit 
N. E. A. Convention. 
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What Shall I Teach? 


i. let me introduce 


myself. I am a young teacher who fin- 
ished college in the depression and was 
fortunate enough to secure a position. 
While in college I, partially at least, ab- 
sorbed all the educational theories that 
were presented. A solution was given for 
every problem. Without question I was to 
become the perfect teacher. Then I began 
teaching. 

No one but a young teacher with a simi- 
lar experience can realize or comprehend 
the agonies my students and I suffered. 
Something was radically wrong. On in- 
vestigation it seemed that all young college 
graduates I knew felt the same way. 

Now, several years later, I look back 
and realize that a large amount of my edu- 
cation has been discarded. Some of it I 
can never use. Much of it can be used if a 
method can be found for applying this 
knowledge. 

At the present, as principal of a high 
school, I need to plan a definite curricula 
and to formulate a course of study for 
next year. The school is not large enough 
to offer many electives. These electives 
must be carefully chosen. The required 
subjects are not so troublesome, as the col- 
lege condemns some, as algebra, but re- 
quires all. The so-called best books on 
curriculum cite the cardinal principles as 
an outline of a complete course of study. 
The next two steps listed are: 


1. Decide where the knowledge is to be 
obtained, in school or at home. 


2. If at school, place in the correct grade 
level. 


Is this possible? 
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Principal Mays Lick 
Consolidated School 


Can ethical character be taught in two 
or three grades and then omitted? If 
this were true we could teach health for 
two years, then ethical character for two 
years, etc. No, even the theorist agrees 
that education is a continuous process, 
Having discussed this controversy a de- 
cision is reached. Every year’s work in 
every subject during every hour in every 
day should develop the student in each 
of these “cardinal principles.” Is this 
possible? 

Yes, and by so doing a number of the 
so-called “‘extra-curricula” activities might 
be placed where greater benefits would 
be derived. Even such subjects as Latin, 
algebra, physics, chemistry, and other 
“classical” subjects can become interest- 
ing and useful if the teacher is capable. 
We do not need a new course of study, 
we need better teachers. 


For example, let us suppose we are 
discussing mechanical advantages in a 
physics class. It is easy to find much 
reading, much writing, and a_ large 
amount of arithmetic. This satisfies the 
“command of fundamental processes.” 
This same subject concerns machines of 
all sorts and “vocations” become a part 
of the subject. With the study of ma- 
chines used by the medical profession 
“health” is included. The study of large 
municipal machines as water and electric 
plants brings in “civic education,” and 


_ when united with their uses ‘ethical char- 


acter” as well as “worthy home member- 
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ship” can not be left undiscussed if a 
clear understanding of the subject is to 
be had. 

Every teacher realizes that she teaches 
just what she wishes regardless of the 


textbook used or the name of the sub- 
ject on the course of study. Therefore, 
let our prayers be not for easier jobs or 
new curricula but for better and more 
efficient teachers. 





Why Use Visual Aids? 


cc 
= BOLEYN was ironed 


on.” Thus wrote a school child in a 
composition. The teacher finally found 
ina book the pupil had been reading the 
sentence that had inspired this statement, 
“Henry the Eighth pressed his suit against 
Anne Boleyn.” Another teacher thought 
her children were singing, “Jesus was a 
Rock in a weary land.” When she 
listened carefully she found that the child- 
ren were actually saying, ‘Jesus threw a 
rock and away He ran.” All of us as 
teachers have encountered numerous sim- 
ilar examples of verbalism, the use of 
words without knowing their meaning, or 
the meaning of the context in which they 
are used. This verbalism, the danger of 
which varies directly with the complexity 
of the language, results from abstractions 
based on inadequate concrete experiences. 
The proper use of audio-visual teaching 
tools such as stereographs, object-speci- 
men-model materials, glass and film slides, 
excursions, motion pictures, and dram- 
atization will help to eliminate verbalism 
by developing an increased use of mean- 
ingful language. 

Children link new experiences with the 
past. By the correct use of visual ma- 
terials a common background of class 


By W. GAYLE STARNES 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


experiences can be built up. Verbal 
transfer is a remarkable economy in many 
ways, but only when all parties concerned 
have a common experience. John Dewey 
said that if nine-tenths of the energy 
spent in learning were used in being sure 
that the proper images were formed in 
the child’s mind, the educational process 
would be speeded up and made more ef- 
fective. Obviously, the best way for 
pupils to gain this experience is by coming 
in contact with the real things—excur- 
sions, objects, and specimens. When this 
is not possible the next best way is to gain 
the experience vicariously through the use 
of other visual materials, motion pictures, 
stereographs, flat picture material, slides, 
etc. 


The increase of initial learning of facts 
is a definitely proved outcome of the ef- 
fective use of visual aids. Various studies 
that have been made show this increase to 
be from 15 to 30 per cent.* Some of 
these investigations further show that the 
use of concrete teaching materials con- 
tribute to the retention of knowledge ac- 
quired by the pupils, cause them to read 
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more widely, contribute more to class dis- 
cussions, ask more questions, and express 
themselves as being overwhelmingly in 
favor of the use of visual aids. Since 
these studies have been made by such 
well known educators as Frank N. Free- 
man, V. C. Arnspiger, F. D. McClusky, 
J. J. Weber, Ben D. Wood, Daniel C. 
Knowlton, and J. W. Tilton there can be 
no doubt as to the reliability of their 
results. 


The mere showing of the visual ma- 
terials is not enough. Many enthusiastic 
users of visual aids use them as a substi- 
tute for teaching instead of as aids in 
teaching. There are, of course, methods 
in using visual aids, but they, themselves, 
do not constitute a method of teaching. 
One very important fact concerning the 
use of visual aids must be remembered: 
After they have been shown, the generali- 
zations must be developed on the verbal 
level. 


* Following are some of the investigations that 
have been made: 

Arnspiger, V. C. Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. 

Freeman, Frank N. Visual Education. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

Knowlton and Tilton. Motion Pictures in 
History Teaching. Yale University 
Press, 1929. 

Wood and Freeman. Motion Pictures in 
the Classroom. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929. 

Weber, J. J. Visual Aids in Education. 
Valparaiso University, 1930. 


Cus H. W. WILson COMPANY 
will furnish free of charge a bibliography 
on pamphlet file materials. Requests may 
be directed through the office of Library 
Extension Division, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Reading Experts to Be on 
University of Kentucky 
Summer School Staff 


As: UNUSUAL opportunity to 
study the problem of reading will be 
offered teachers at the University of Ken. 


MISS LAURA ZIRBES 


tucky this summer. A new three-credit 
course on the “Problems of Diagnostic 
and Remedial Reading’ has _ been 
scheduled the first two and one-half 
weeks of the Summer Session, June 13 to 
29. 

The problem of reading is of vital im- 
portance to teachers on the elementary 
level, the high school level, and in the 
higher institutions of learning. The Uni- 
versity, wishing to render every service 
possible in the solution of our reading 
difficulties, has this summer arranged to 
bring to the campus some of the nation- 
ally known authorities in the reading 
field. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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KENTIUIICKY STATE BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT, 


Second Round 
Friday Afternoon, 


First Round 
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The Centralized Elementary 
School Library 


wi N THE PAST very little 
emphasis has been placed on the ele- 
mentary school library, and in many cases 
the high school library has been main- 
tained at the expense of the elementary 
schools. This condition has no doubt 
been due to the fact that definite stand- 
ards must be met before high schools 
are accredited, while the standards for the 
elementary schools have been more or less 
of a general nature. 


It is felt that in the near future require- 
ments for the elementary school library 
should be adopted to provide a minimum 
of at least two books for each child en- 
rolled and eventually as many as five 
books for each elementary child. 


Reading is one of the most important 
subjects in the curriculum. It is certainly 
the most fundamental, because nearly all 
of the other subjects depend upon it as a 
source of information and interpretation. 
During the first few years of a child’s 
education he is given instruction to enable 
him to read, or in other words in the pri- 
mary grades the child learns to read; from 
that time on he reads to comprehend and 
to interpret the many interesting activi- 
ties with which he comes ‘in contact in 
school and in life. 


Since the child actually learns to read 
in the primary grades, he should be given 
the opportunity to come in contact with 
well selected children’s literature during 
his years in the elementary school. If the 
child learns to appreciate good books and 
develops an interest in reading for pleds- 
ure as well as to enable him to understand 
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the content of the various subjects whic 
will confront him, it will be much easie; 
for him to grasp the meaning of the work 
in the secondary school. 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, in a recent article 
states in discussing the curriculum con. 


tent, “It would be my first desire to im. 


prove both the quality and quantity of 
reading. . . . It is essential in this pro- 
cess that children be led to acquire read. 
ing habits and that they achieve joy and 
pleasure from what they read... . It 
is important that he continue to read 
through life and not just while he is in 
high school.” 

It seems logical then if we are to ex 
pect children to acquire reading habits 
which will cause them to derive pleasure 
from their reading, and at the same time 
create within them a desire to read even 
after their educational training is finished, 
the foundation for this interest is to be 
developed during the years they spend 
in the elementary school. 

In county school systems the develop- 
ment of an elementary school library is 
more complex than in the more compact 
type of organizations of cities and inde- 
pendent districts. In view of this fact the 
topic, “The Centralized Elementary School 
Library,” has been selected in an attempt 
to simplify the distribution of library 
books in the county school systems. 

Perhaps the easiest method to ap 
proach the subject would be to describe 
the elementary school library program 
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which is being conducted in the Jessamine 
County schools. The library program in 
his county was started three years ago on 
, very small scale. At that time very 
jittle funds were available for the pur- 
chase of library books in the elementary 
grades. This being the case a circulating 
library plan was adopted with the creation 
of some twelve to fifteen circulating li- 
braties. These libraries were actually 
snall wooden boxes which contained ap- 
proximately twenty to twenty-five books 
for all grade levels. The plan met with 
the approval of the county teachers and 
during the following year additional li- 
braties were created. 

At the present time the elementary 
school library is composed of more than 
While the books are 
still circulated from school to school, the 
wooden boxes have been discarded and all 
of the library books are housed in the 
ofice of the county superintendent of 
schools. A separate room has been desig- 
nated as the county elementary school 
library. The county teachers are permit- 
ted to take as many books as they wish 
to their schools and retain them for a 
petiod of from one to two weeks. At 
the end of that period they are returned 
by the teacher and other books are 
selected. 


Under this plan the library is serving 
every school in the county and the same 
books are being read by children in many 
different county schools. The centralized 
elementary school library has many ad- 
vantages over the plan of purchasing sets 
of books to become the property of in- 
dividual schools. When library books 
become the property of any school they 
temain there forever and they are read 
over and over again by the same children. 
In other words, these books serve only'a 
small number of children. In the cen- 


tralized library plan the same books may 
be read by children in practically all of 
the county schools. In Jessamine County 
a separate library is maintained for the 
colored pupils under the same plan of 
distribution. 

The library does not require a full time 
librarian since the books are not classified 
under the Dewey Decimal System. When 
the books are purchased they are stamped 
as the property of Jessamine County. A 
card file index is placed in the library 
and as each teacher selects her books she 
makes a list and files it under her name. 
When the books are returned the teacher 
destroys the card or marks off the books 
she returns. A teacher or pupil has never 
been penalized for losing a book and if 
a library book is dirty or damaged, the 
pupil is in no way penalized. One of 
the best ways to judge a library book is 
to examine its cover and pages after a 
year’s use. A good book is usually worn 
out. 

During the present school year reading 
awards have been offered to those pupils 
in the elementary schools who meet the 
requirements for reading in each grade 
level. In order to receive the reading 
award, pupils in the upper grades must 
read a minimum of fifteen library books 
during the school term. These books 
must be selected from the reading list of 
the Jessamine County schools or other 
approved library lists. After each book 
is read the pupil is required to give either 
a written or oral book review of the 


book. 


The plan of giving reading awards has 
stimulated the reading program to a great 
extent in Jessamine County. Every in- 
centive possible is being offered in the 
county schools to cultivate reading habits 
and to cause the elementary children to 
become interested in good books. 
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Library centers are found in every ele- 
mentary school room. Here we find at- 
tractive posters relating to some children’s 
book or story and reading tables with 
books for all levels of reading ability. 
Library periods are observed during the 
day when children are allowed to spend 
some time at the reading table or in select- 
ing books in which they are interested. In 
some cases pupil librarians are appointed 


to assist the smaller children in their sele.. 
tion of books and to keep records of 
books taken out of the library. 

The reading and library program has 
been selected by the Jessamine County 
teachers as one of the major objectives of 
the year. The ultimate goal of such , 
program is to develop within the child 
the habit of independent reading and , 
taste for the best books in future living 





“It’s the Way It’s Spoken” 


2 T WAS NONE OTHER than 
Henry Justin Smith, of the Chicago Daily 
News, who once suggested to the students 
of the Northwestern School of Journal- 
ism “It’s the way it’s written.” May I 
suggest, with my apology to the late Mr. 
Smith, a great newspaperman, that it is 
equally true in high school speech, as in 
all others—it’s the way it’s spoken. The 
beauty of it all is that everyone who has 
the patience, the will, and the knowledge 
may learn to speak effectively. Not every- 
one can have the eloquence of Daniel 
Webster who, when asked how long it 
took him to prepare his answer to Hayne 
said, ‘“Twenty years.” But the world can 
become more articulate if it learns the way 
it’s spoken. 

Speech may be a fine art or a lifeless 
generalization. A twentieth century world 
realizes, unconsciously, the effect of 
speech upon it. Whatever one’s opinion 
politically of President Roosevelt, he 
knows the potent power of the spoken 
word. When a storm of protest and de- 
fense broke upon Hugo Black, he carried 
his point of view to the people, for better 
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By NICHOLAS W. WILLIAMS 
Winchester, Kentucky 


or for worse, over national radio hook- 
ups. The radio, more than any other one 
agency, has revived the importance of the 
spoken word in American life. Apart 
from the advertising blurbs, from the bab- 
ble of radio crooners, come the radio com- 
mentators whose words have the power to 
fascinate huge unseen audiences whose 
ears are tuned to the sounds of the times. 
As never before, people listen intently to 
the trends of current events, discussions of 
health, advice to the lovelorn, how to bake 
a cake, a myriad of informative subjects. 

Helping to keep alive the intellectual 
spark for knowledge are the young speak- 
ers in our high schools throughout the 
nation. More and more debating, in high 
school especially, has become less and 
less a series of phonographic recordings. 
These young people transcend the tig- 
marole of “canned” recitations. While 
the audiences remain small at high school 
debates and discussions, nevertheless the 
public knows inherently that these young 
people, however few may shout for them 
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from the sidelines, represent the cream of 
American intellectual life. It has been my 
pleasure and privilege to have representa- 
tives in two national speech tournaments, 
one at Oklahoma City in 1936 and the 
other at Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1937; my 
feeling was that the young representatives 
from all sections of the United States 
found there were keen of eye, eager in 
spirit, and intellectually alert. 


To those who would decry the spirit of 
competition I should say that life itself is 
for the strong and the mentally alert. The 
fact that judges in debates, and the like, 
often humanly err, give the young a real- 
ization that to be good losers should make 
them work all the harder, for in a loss 
there is not only a discouragement, but 
also a challenge to a higher effort in the 
desire to speak all the more effectively. It 
is obvious that a victory or defeat is in 
reality a small reward or set-back. Crowds 
do not cheer as for a touchdown when a 
forensic point has been won. 
but a challenge to keener effort. 


In the search for truth on contempora- 
neous controversial issues, speech in Ken- 
tucky is bound to march on, reach the 
status that radio broadcasts enjoy in the 
eyes of the public. As debate tutors strive 
to achieve effectiveness in their proteges— 
the public, including the parents, will un- 
doubtedly become more and more aware 
of the desirability of the way it’s spoken. 
In debates, for example, there is the em- 
phasis that should be placed on: (1) the 
debate rather than the personality; (2) 
the issues rather than the cleverness of 
strategy; (3) the fairness rather than the 
unfair quoting of inaccuracies; (4) the 
thinking on one’s feet rather than the 
tecitation of memorized portions; (5) the 
individual research rather than the quota- 
tion of authorities; (6) the matching of 
arguments instead of the repartee of wise- 


A loss is’ 


cracks; (7) the pursuit of knowledge in 
itself in the attempt to analyze correctly 
rather than the chase after irrelevant facts; 
(8) the awareness of logic and painstaking 
procedure rather than haphazard and care- 
less throwing together of sentences; (9) 
the importance of straight and sincere 
thinking in place of un-organized, ill- 
planned material; (10) the joy in itself of 
feeling that it’s spoken well, thus a thing 
achieved, rather than the reward in the 
anticipation that bands will play after 
victory, as meritorious as this is—all these 
things are the rewards in themselves for 
the debaters and speakers, the young 
people who are intellectually curious, 
mentally energetic, the young people in 
Kentucky and other states who are willing 
to hitch their wagon to the stars of this 
endeavor. 

Indeed it’s worth much. Lincoln has 
spoken; his words have come down 
through the ages. Men speak today over 
the radio and people listen. “High school- 
ers” trained in the university of speaking 
it right achieve places of high prominence. 
For they are intellectually curious. They 
go beyond the facts of the classroom. 
Later they sell products, they go to the 
governmental seats skilled not only in ef- 
fective language but in ideas of education, 
medicine, radio, hydro-electric schemes, 
law, unicameral responsible legislatures, 
and deliberate dual systems steeped in 
American tradition. For the young who 
speak find the beginning of the intellec- 
tual spark. They represent the articulate. 
They realize that the articulate are indeed 
the “salt of the earth,” the captains of 
industry, as Carlyle would put it. They 
need no Demosthenes’ pebbles under their 
tongues for they are aware of the fact that 
however little the crowds may cheer at the 
time, tomorrow they are one step ahead, 
for they know the way it’s spoken is the 
way to a successful life. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


An Essential Need in Education 


By P. H. NEBLETT 


Director Free Textbook Division 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Wo CALLS On a parent touch 
the purse-strings more definitely than 
taxes and the cost of school books. These 
items must appear in the family budget 
of every American home; these are items 
of cost of protection, personal privilege, 
and elements of culture and educational 
refinement which a democracy such as 
ours promises to every home. 


Kentucky, ninety-four years ago, recog- 
nized that the education of the children 
was a home duty and to that end enacted 
a Textbook Law. This law provided 
that parents and guardians should select 
the textbooks for their children, and “that 
no books of an infidel or immoral nature 
was selected.” After the adoption of an- 
other Constitution in 1850, the Legislature 
of 1851-52 proposed and passed—over 
the protest of the brilliant State Superin- 
tendent—a measure providing that “the 
State Board of Education (ex officio) 
shall . . . recommend the course of in- 
struction and the class books to be used by 
our children.” 


Public education in Kentucky has main- 
tained during the last sixty years a slow 
but steady progress in the development 
from a primitive system conducted largely 
by private individuals or religious institu- 
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tions, to one which has brought a school 
in close proximity to every child in the 
State. At the present time, well qualified 
and properly certificated teachers have 
been placed in charge of our children, 
Adequate buildings, grounds, and other 
necessary equipment are rapidly being 
supplied at State expense or by State and 
Federal aid. 

Along with these other services by the 
State came free textbooks. Educators 
and progressive-minded citizens have long 
since pointed out that free textbooks 
were essential if our schools hoped to 
offer an equal opportunity in educational 
advantages in the State. We wish to 
make the point that educational services 
and equipment such as grounds, buildings, 
and teachers at public expense do not 
alone provide for an efficient system of 
common schools throughout the State. 
Moreover, it cannot be said that Kentucky 
is pioneering in the free textbook move- 
ment since almost one-half the states in 
the Union have already provided this serv- 
ice to their public schools. 


In the operation of the free textbook 
program in Kentucky today, the chief 
handicap for 1938-39 and the years to fol- 
low is the inadequacy of funds to pur 
chase books for all the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades as we should 
like to do and as the law provides. 


It is our opinion, there is no greater 
need in the continued progressive move- 
ment in education in Kentucky today than 
the service of free books in the seventh 


_and eighth grades at once and an amend- 


ment to the present law to include grades 
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| nine, ten, eleven, and twelve in the free 


textbook program. This could be done 
with a reasonably small increase in the 
present appropriation. 

We estimate that books in grades one 
to twelve inclusive could be maintained 
on an annual appropriation of approxi- 
mately $750,000.00. 

The citizens of the State are enthusiastic 
in their approval of free textbooks. It is 
a forward step in the greater education 
program of the State. The members of 
the General Assembly of this State can 
with assurance of proper support lend 
their most generous assistance to this 
great need. 

The free textbook system should be 
continued as a fundamental part of the 
public education program of the State. 


in FOLLOWING item 
appeared in News-Week, February 21, 
1938. 


North Manchester, Indiana, ‘Manchester 
College authorities cancelled a lecture by 
William I. Dodd, ex-Ambassador to Germany, 
scheduled for March 5. Belatedly, they had 
discovered that on that date started a local 
basketball tournament.” 


As I read the above, I thought how well 
it demonstrated the sort of civilization 
we have in the United States, proving the 
fact that we as school people are respon- 
sible. 

Here was an opportunity for an in- 
formed person to enlighten a student body 
on one of our major world problems, yet 
school authorities calmly cancel something 
eminently worth while for a local basket- 
ball tournament. The same thing hap- 
pens night after night in schools and col- 
leges all over the country. Basketball 


games will be so well attended not an 
available seat is unoccupied, yet the audi- 
ence for an important speaker will occupy 
perhaps one-third of the auditorium. 

In our high schools, we encourage 
“pep” meetings and calmly take extra 
time from class periods. We teachers and 
school administrators should wake up to 
the fundamental reasons for education. 
Little wonder the intellectual level in the 
United States has risen little in the past 
fifteen years. We don’t encourage scholar- 
ship, or thinking. It is time, “first things 
were put first.” The extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are assuming such proportions they 
will soon ‘‘wag the dog” unless a different 
attitude is taken. 

Let us grant that basketball has its 
place, but let’s not allow it, or any other 
extra-curricular activity, to absorb the 
minds of those in our care. Never in the 
history of the world has there been a 
greater need for clear thinking and logical 
reasoning. If we fail in our duty to those 
entrusted to us, we are as responsible as 
any Hitler or Mussolini. Maybe the 
golden mean of the ancient Greeks might 
help us out of our present difficulties. 


Message of an Indian Chief 


os, HAVE LIVED long. 
I have seen many things. What I know 
I speak. Selfishness is the great enemy 
of peace. Selfishness walks by itself and 


no one walks with it. Selfishness never 
goes unseen. It raises flags and banners 
as it goes. People are quick to see these 
signs. They are like the hiss of the rattle- 
snake that the wise avoid. What I have 
said is true. Selfishness is the enemy of 
peace.” —Blackfeather. 
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Louisville Educational Association 
To Present Pageant 


Cu LOUISVILLE Educa- 


tional Association will present a pageant 
for the opening meeting of the K. E. A. 
on April 13, 1938, at the Memorial Audi- 
torium. The pageant will portray the 
past 100 years of education in Kentucky. 


COMMITTEES WORK ON 
K. E. A. PROGRAM 


Miss Eva T. Mason has appointed the 
heads of the committees to make plans 
for the production. All supervisors have 
been asked to serve as members ex officio 
of committees representing their depart- 
ments. Other committees will be formed 
as necessity arises. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
APPOINTED 


Mr. S. V. Noe, of Eastern Junior High, 
is co-ordinator of the entire pageant. Mr. 
Hambleton Tapp, of Male High, is head 
of the research committee. Miss Mary 
Hebden, of Atherton, is chairman of the 
group writing the script. The designing 
of the stage sets is under the direction of 
Miss Dorothea Kirk, of Shawnee High. 
Serving on her committtee are Miss Alice 
Cane of Halleck Hall, Miss Lucy Diecks 
of Atherton, and Miss Anita Meyer of 
Western Junior High. 


Mr. Frederick Zuercher of Shawnee 
High will be in charge of construction. 
Miss Mary Nunn of Southern Junior High 
will plan the costumes. General Business 
and Properties will be handled by Miss 
Elise Weibel of McFerran. ; 
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Miss Josephine Mitchell of Highland 
Junior High is well qualified to do the 
research necessary to find suitable music 
for the production. 


The publicity will be directed by Miss 
Lullabel Thuston, of Parkland. Mr. EF. 
N. Bailey of Shawnee High, treasurer of 
the L. E. A., is the treasurer of the pag. 
eant, in charge of all expenditures. 


Mr. G. L. Crutcher, Halleck Hall, is the 
director of the pageant. 


Dr. Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of 
schools, concludes the Pageant Committee 
as a member ex officio. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
COMPLETES WORK 


Mr. Hambleton Tapp, of Male High, 
chairman of the committee on research, 
states that the work of his group has been 
practically completed. Their problem was 
to present in accurate form all the neces- 
sary material to the script committee 
headed by Miss Mary Hebden. 


The production planned for the K. EF. 
A. program is not to be a lifeless pageant, 
but a series of pictures, full of life and 
color, depicting the high points of educa- 
tion in Kentucky. The series of drama- 
tizations is to be joined together by a nar- 
rator, connecting incidents so that when 
the program is completed, a well-rounded 
picture of the Kentucky history of educa- 
tion will have been presented. 


After a general history of education 
had been studied, six or seven outstand- 
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ing incidents for dramatization were de- 
cided upon. The detailed points of each 
were analyzed, and a knowledge of the 

rsonalties of the characters, their man- 
nerisms, even the tones of their voices, 
was obtained. 


The members of this group were: Miss 
Flora Heitz of Western Junior High, Mr. 
Ellis Hartford of Manual, Miss Alma 
Owen of Parkland Junior High, Mr. E. R. 
Martin of Barrett Junior High, and Mr. 
Robert Sanders of Southern Junior High. 


Mr. Tapp has had much experience in 
historical research. He began his work at 
the University of Chicago. Since then he 
has written several articles for the Filson 
Club Quarterly on historical characters 
and events of Kentucky. 


Many sources were necessary to compile 
the material for our “Cavalcade of Ken- 
tucky Education.” The libraries of the 
University of Kentucky, Loretto College, 
Western State Teachers’ College, the Ken- 
tucky Historical Society, and Transylvania 
yielded much information, as well as the 
Louisville Free Public Library and the 
Public Library of Lexington. The Sisters 
of Loretto and Father Felix Pitt also lent 
their assistance. 


GROUP WORKS ON SCRIPT 


The committee in charge of writing the 
script for the pageant is headed by Miss 
Mary Hebden of Atherton. The research 
committee turned over its material to Miss 
Hebden January 12. Miss Juliette Frantz 
of Halleck Hall, Miss Lillian McNulity of 
Barrett Junior High, Miss Leonora John- 
ston of Shawnee High, Mr. H. T. Taylor, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, and 
Miss Dudley Ashton of Ahrens Trade 
School, members of the committee, the 
following week planned to read all the 
material organized by the research section. 


The next step will be the organization 
of the data at committee meetings. After 
a general plan has been formulated, other 
committees will be notified so that their 
work can be started. The script will be 
completed by March 1. At that time all 
departments will be in full swing. 


Miss Dudley Ashton has been put on 
this committee especially to plan the 
choregraphy. She was choregrapher 
for the Art Pageant of the K. E. A. in 
1934 and is at present Southern chairman 
of the Dance Council of the American 
Association of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. 


Special Rates for Teachers 


SS. OR AN EXPERIMENTAL 
period of two years, Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Lines are offering a reduction of 20% 
on round trip port rates to bona fide teach- 
ers and professors in the United States 
actively engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion. Persons who are properly certified 
as being on sabbatical leave for travel, 
eastbound from August 15 to March 30 
and westbound October 15 to July 15, in- 
cluded, may secure this reduction. 

The reduction may be granted upon 
presentation of a certificate that the per- 
son is actually engaged as a teacher or 
professor and that he or she has been 
gtanted sabbatical leave, such certificate 
to be signed by a responsible officer of the 
school or college to which the applicant is 
attached. 

Any of the steamship companies or 
travel bureaus advertising in this issue will 
gladly assist teachers in planning their 
trips, selecting sailing dates, securing pass- 
ports, visas, etc. 
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Counties Superintendent 


CARROLL Curtis E. Shirley 
CRITTENDEN ..............---- J. L. F. Paris 
CUMBERLAND Earl E. Garrison 
Mrs. Mayme W. Scott 

Colonel Hammonds 

Mrs. W. E. Cook 

KNOX Geo. D. Messer 
OC SSR eee ee Mage eee: E. F. Glenn 
NS iessthcahcccsitcens J. D. Hamilton 
John W. Selph 

I siacinientiansienineinenncces J. L. Story 
CU) ba ae nee ee ter. F. W. Hood 





Independent 
Districts 
BARDSTOWN 
Lc eee ae C. W. Starnes 
EARLINGTON ........--.--...-- A. P. Prather 
EAST BERNSTADT..........---- R. C. Miller 
EMINENCE ..............----. O. L. McElroy 


Superintendents 





FMarch Bonor Roll 


Independent 

Districts Superintendents 
FRANKLIN James T. Carman 
GEORGETOWN ...........- J..W. Lancaster 
HEYWOOD, JOHN H., 

LOUISVILLE Elma Kohnhorst 
HODGENVILLE Marshall E. Hearin 
Kincs MOuUNTAIN.........- E. C. Mullins 
KOSAIR HOSPITAL SCHOOLS, 

LOUISVILLE..Mrs. Mary Ellis Duncan 

Miss Bertha Fitch 
TANCASTER. <.25-.0008:0.55.2 C. H. Purdom 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
MURRAY W. J. Caplinger 
PADUCAH H. L. Smiii 
WESTERN JUNIOR HIGH, 

LOUISVILLE ....Gertrude Kohnhorst 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE, FACULTY, 


BOWLING GREEN Paul Garrett 








Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book ComPpANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomias 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 
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LyoNs & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON ComPpaNy—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book ENcycLopepiA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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County Board of Education 
(Continued from page 13) 


children. Any curtailment of the powers 
needed by these boards will inevitably 
weaken the service. The sponsors of 
these measures have made their attacks 
upon the county boards. These boards 
have not been operating so long and are 
not so well established in the traditional 
thinking of our people. But these spon- 
sors have never yet been candid enough 
to tell any reason why the county board 
should be denied the power to choose its 
executive officer and the city board pro- 
tected in doing so. 


The first county board appointment of 
superintendents became effective in 1922. 
These sixteen years have seen a transfor- 
mation in our rural schools. Consolida- 
tion of rural schcols has begun in nearly 
all counties. School buses have begun to 
run on the highways. Rural children are 
attending high school in every county, and 
in most counties more than ten to every 
one in high school sixteen years ago. 
More progress in rural schools in these 
sixteen years than in sixty years before. 


LIFE IS NOT so short but there’s 
always time for courtesy.—Emerson. 








TEACHERS 


Vacation or part-time Position 
Investigate! 


Many school men and women have found 
this so pleasant and profitable that they 
have _become members of our permanent 
organization. 

Write NOW for full details; give age, experience, 


training—be sure to specify choice of territory 
and date available. 


The Quarrie Corporation 
85 E.Gay Street - += « Columbus, Ohio 














Two Rules to 
Follow 
when you get a Loan 











To the teacher planning to get a loan Household says: 
“Don’t borrow unless a loan will émprove your position, 
unless it will help you out of difficulties, not get you 
in deeper.’’ And if you do borrow, Household offers 
two helpful rules to guide you: First—check carefully 
the reputation and character of the company you bor- 
row from. Second—make sure the rates and terms of 
your loan are as greatly to your advantage as possible. 


Loans without co-signers 


To teachers who will make constructive use of their 
loans, Household Finance will lend up to $300 on a 
monthly repayment plan. To borrow you sign a simple 
note. No inquiries are made of school executives or 
friends. If you live near a Household office, call and the 
arrangements for your loan will be promptly made in a 
private consultation room. Or mail the coupon below 
for complete information. 


Thousands learn money management 


To help borrowers—and others—to get more from their 
incomes, Household is conducting an extensive consumer 
education program. Many schools now use as texts the 
publications prepared by home economists to facilitate 
this work. You may obtain copies at your local House- 
hold branch. Or ask for information about the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer Education on the 
margin of the coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LouISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor,Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“‘The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 
Address. 


City State 











Amount I desire to borrow $ 
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Co MAKE MISTAKES as 
we are on the way to knowledge is far 
more honorable than to escape making 
them through never having set out to seek 
knowledge.—Richard Trench. 


Divide and Conquer 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


> from many states 
indicate that our enemies are employing 
the strategy, “Divide and Conquer.” They 
are secretly trying to undermine the pub- 
lic’s confidence in the schools and they are 
sowing seeds of suspicion among the 
teaching profession and creating dissen- 
sion between administrators and class- 
room teachers, and between leaders and 
members in our professional organiza- 
tions. Their strategy is one which has 
proved successful on many occasions. It 
is particularly effective during periods of 
economic strain when nerves are tense and 
morale near the breaking point. 


Leaders everywhere will have difficulty 
in maintaining educational budgets next 
spring even if the current economic reces- 
sion proves purely temporary. The need 
for a strong national association will be 
greater than ever. Members of the teach- 
ing profession will do well, during the 
months which lie ahead, to avoid divisive 
movements and they will make every 
possible effort to further strengthen and 
unify our professional organizations, 
local, state, and national. 


LET US be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Carter County Consolidates 
(Continued from page 27) 


work. The work in art was also being 
supplemented by having the children cut 
flowers from mail order catalogues, copy 
the designs, and color them. This wise 
teacher was using every means at her dis. 
posal in the instruction of her pupils. 


While athletic activities are sadly 
limited in the rural communities, progress 
is also being made in that direction. The 
children still play the time-honored games 
of ‘“‘Black-Man,” “‘Cross-Out,” “ Antony- 
Over,” ‘““Two-Cornered-Cat,” and “Fox 
and Hounds.” These are being supple. 
mented by volley ball and other games in 
the one-room schools and by basketball 
and football in the larger schools. The 
rough terrain makes it impossible to 
secure adequate playground space for the 
children in many districts. 


Though the Upper Tygart School tep- 
resents the first major attempt at consoli- 
dation in Carter County, many rural boys 
and girls have been privileged to attend 
for many years the better equipped and 
larger schools at Grayson, Olive Hill, 
Grahn, Hitchins, Carter City, and Denton. 
In addition to the brick building at Olive 
Hill, a splendid modern auditorium and 
gymnasium has been constructed. This 
building is equipped to seat several hun- 
dred persons and has a large stage with 
necessary lighting fixtures. The Upper 
Tygart School combines many improve: 
ments and architectural innovations not 
found in the older buildings. At present 
it accommodates an enrollment of three 
hundred twenty-five students with several 
rooms still unfinished. Grahn now enjoys 
a new school building of the same dimen- 
sions and general design. Another is in 
process of construction at Hitchins and 
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CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


[| Library 











We are certified as a “Class A Bindery” under 
the Certification Plan of the Joint Committee 
of the American Library Association and the 
Library Binding Institute. 


SEND US YOUR WORK. . . 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


PRICES MAILED UPON REQUEST 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


REBINDING RARE OLD BOOKS 
AND FAMILY BIBLES 
A SPECIALTY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE * KENTUCKY 











should be ready for occupancy before the 
close of the present school year. All have 
been constructed by P. W. A. labor 
through the co-operation of the county 
and federal government. They will be 
properly heated and lighted throughout 
and will guarantee to the boys and girls 
of Carter County advantages to be had in 
larger urban schools. Such progress 
presages a new day for the children of 
Carter County, a day that should guaran- 
tee to each and every school child the 
equal educational opportunity to which 
he is entitled. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


“Experienced upper grade and high school teachers to act as 

local distributors for new edition of the Lincoln Library. 

Remuneration daily in proportion to sales.” 

THE FRONTIER PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1110 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 











MURRAY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OFFERS— 
Thorough Cultural Training-- Excellent work 
in Special Fields — Agriculture, Commerce, 
Home Economics, and Music 


Mid-Semester Registration Opens April 4, 1938 
* 


FOURTH ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR DAY 


April 1, 1938 
Afsplendid program in honor of our visitors 


MURRAY BREAKFAST AT K. E. A. 








Cena + Al 


ts i—Friends 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
Kentucky Hotel 


* 


Hear MURRAY'S SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA on 
general K. E, A. program, April 14, 9:30 a. m. 





Summer School Begins June 13 
Two Terms of Five Weeks Each 
Write for further information 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 





March, Nineteen Thirty-eight 








The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 


@@the only other hotel or 
restaurant in the country, 
which even approaches your 
Bluegrass Room, is at least 
three times as expensive. 
You are to be congratulated 
on the superb job you are 


doing. by) 5) 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








WHAT THE STUDENT GETS 
from 
ECONOMICS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES and PROBLEMS 


HE GETS aclosely knit presentation of economic prin- 
ciples, economic problems, and recent eco- 
nomic legislation. Principles, problems, 
and legislation are dovetailed. 


HE GETS a text that was written specifically for the 
secondary school level, and made still more 
understandable through illustrations and 
simple charts, tables, and graphs. 

HE GETS unbiased information on the economic 
forces at work today, fairly and fearlessly 
written. 


HE GETS education for improved citizenship and 
for sounder business judgments. 


List Price, $1.60 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Mew York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 











Reading Experts to Be at 
University of Kentucky 


(Continued from page 36) 


The following persons will participate 
in the teaching of the reading course: 
Miss Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education 
at Ohio State University; Miss Marion 
Monroe of the Reading Clinic of the Pitts- 
burgh City Schools; Mr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Research Professor and Director of Read- 
ing Clinic at Pennsylvania State College; 
and Mrs. May K. Duncan, Head of the 
Department of Elementary Education at 
the University of Kentucky. 


Plans are also made to have the various 
mechanical inventions available for diag- 
nosing reading difficulties such, for ex- 
ample, as the Ophthalm-o-graph and 
Metron-o-scope. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WESTERN’S HIGH SCHOOL WESTERN’S 
Ke EA. SENIOR DAY KE: As 


Will Be Held 
Headquarters AP RI Ls Breakfast 














Mezzanine Floor oe Crystal Ballroom 
Seelbach Hotel Further information sent upon request. Brown Hotel 
Address 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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POSTER STAMP SERIES 


Kiros STATE OF HENTUCKY 
and POSTER STAMP ALBUM 


7 2a ae 
aie Ty 


"2S beactifally colored poster stamp of Kew 
ject y's famons plecce and historic spets for 
Be, with big frre “Kestechy the Beontifui™ 
Poster Stamp Album, »pece for many addi 
teas! posier stamps, compleie information 
bee to baild « poster siemp collection, samre 
of off umportant mew ieomce and where to grt 
them. 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


220-230 S. FIRST ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Enjoyed daily, chewing gum promotes mouth 
health and is good for your teeth. Dentists rec- 
ommend this when they say the chewing exercise 
supplies a much needed, beneficial exercise. It stim- 
ulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth 
healthfully moist, cleanses your teeth and leaves 
a cool, clean taste. Four factors to help you have 
Good Teeth are (1) Right Food (2) Clean Teeth 
(3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise, 
There is a reason, a time and place for chewing gum, 


Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health, 


University Research — Basis of our Statements. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, S.1.,N.Y. 





Library, 
Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 
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FIRST TERM: June /13 to July 16 
SECOND TERM: July 18 to August 20 


ee re ee ee 


What Does a Teacher Want in a 
Summer School ? 


i Courses of stu that wt worth while in practice and 
on - 
cultural values 


Excellent tacilities in Inbrart ang jaboratories 


Ay iInstrictional «taf? wh i< \ I} tray ds ahle 1 incrir: 
Nn Instructional stall WhO 1 ‘ i trained, adie, ang mspirit 


Me 1000 feet 


DR. JESSE E. ADAMS 


SUIMN 5 


1 


f Kentucky, Lexingtor 
DR. FRANK L. McVEY 
President of the Unaversit 
































